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ROUNDTABLE  ON  SOUTH  ASIA 


WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  21,  1994 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10:10  a.m.  in  room  2172, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton  (chairman) 
presiding. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  to- 
gether with  the  Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  meets  today 
in  a  roundtable  discussion  on  U.S.  policy  toward  South  Asia. 

For  too  long,  South  Asia  has  been  a  forgotten  stepchild  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy.  Preoccupied  for  40  years  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
we  have  either  ignored  South  Asia  or  reacted  to  events  there  in 
cold  war  terms. 

But  South  Asia,  home  to  one-fifth  of  the  world's  population,  is  too 
important  to  be  ignored.  It  deserves  a  fresh  look  from  U.S.  policy- 
makers. 

Earlier  this  year,  The  Asia  Society  sent  a  study  mission  of  distin- 
guished Americans  to  South  Asia  to  look  at  U.S. -South  Asian  rela- 
tions in  the  post-cold  war  period.  This  group,  chaired  by  the  Honor- 
able Carla  A.  Hills,  former  U.S.  Trade  Representative,  and  the 
Honorable  Arthur  A.  Hartman,  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  France 
and  to  the  Soviet  Union,  has  issued  a  report  that  lays  out  a  blue- 
print for  U.S.  foreign  policy  toward  South  Asia  as  we  prepare  to 
enter  a  new  century. 

Ambassadors  Hills  and  Hartman  are  with  us  this  morning,  along 
with  several  other  members  of  their  team,  including:  Ambassador 
Robert  Blake,  senior  fellow  at  the  World  Resources  Institute;  Mar- 
shall M.  Bouton,  executive  vice  president  of  The  Asia  Society; 
Emily  MacFarquhar,  contributing  editor  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port; and  Dr.  Kumar  Patel,  vice  chancellor  of  research  at  UCLA. 

The  committee  intends  to  publish  today's  proceedings  and  will  in- 
clude as  part  of  that  record  the  study  mission's  report.^  I  would 
like  to  ask  Ambassadors  Hills  and  Hartman  to  summarize  their 
initial  presentations  and  then  introduce  their  fellow  panelists.  We 
will  then  open  it  up  for  discussion. 

You  may  proceed.  Ambassador  Hills. 

Ms.  Hills.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 


^The  Asia  Society  study  appears  in  the  appendix. 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  Now,  please  move  that  microphone  up 
close.  These  are  voice  activated,  so  you  will  have  to  speak  right  into 
them  and  pass  them  around  here  tnis  morning. 

Ms.  Hills.  I  would  be  delighted  to  share  the  microphone. 

You  have  done  such  a  good  job  on  the  introductions,  I  would  sim- 
ply like  to  mention  Peter  Sherwood,  who  has  joined  us.  He  is  a 
partner  in  a  New  York  law  firm  and  is  a  professor  at  City  Univer- 
sity at  the  New  York  Law  School. 

And  with  your  permission,  I  v/ould  like  to  ask  Mr.  Bouton,  who 
is  the  Executive  Vice  President  of  The  Asia  Society  and  its  chief  op- 
erating officer,  iust  to  make  a  few  comments  of  an  overview  nature, 
and  then  I  will  summarize  my  remarks  to  be  followed  by  Ambas- 
sador Hartman. 

STATEMENT  OF  MARSHALL  M.  BOUTON,  EXECUTIVE  VICE 
PRESIDENT,  THE  ASIA  SOCIETY 

Mr.  Bouton.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Chairman  Hamilton.  And 
on  behalf  of  the  Society,  as  well  as  the  study  mission,  let  me  also 
thank  you  and  your  colleagues  for  providing  us  this  opportunity  to 
talk  with  you  about  our  report. 

I  might  just  begin  briefly  by  saying  that  also  here  in  the  audi- 
ence today  is  our  president,  Nicholas  Piatt,  whom  I  think  you 
know,  and  who  has  been  deeply  interested  in  this  project  since  its 
inception. 

The  Asia  Society  is  a  public  education  organization.  Our  purpose, 
very  broadly  put,  is  to  educate  Americans  about  Asia  and  to  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  Asians  and  Americans  to  talk  with  each 
other  about  mutual  concerns. 

We  have  felt  for  some  years  that  American  attention  to  South 
Asia  is  at  its  lowest  point  since  the  end  of  World  War  H  and  the 
coming  to  independence  of  those  nations.  If  you  look  at  almost  any 
sector  of  American  life,  government,  business,  journalism,  univer- 
sities, and  foundations,  we  have  gone  through  a  slow  but  consistent 
process  of  disengagement  from  that  region.  There  are  a  variety  of 
reasons  for  this  relating  to  the  cold  war  and  the  lack  of  economic 
interests  between  this  country  and  the  countries  of  South  Asia.  But 
within  the  recent  past  there  have  of  course  been  important  changes 
both  globally  and  in  the  region  and  in  the  United  States  that  com- 
pelled fresh  assessment. 

Of  course  the  end  of  the  cold  war  removed  the  strategic  overlay 
on  these  relationships  that  impeded  many  interactions  between  us. 
The  South  Asian  economies  have  moved  in  the  direction  of  reform, 
and  democracy  has  taken  firmer  hold  in  the  region. 

For  all  these  reasons,  we  decided  at  The  Asia  Society  that  it  was 
an  opportune  time  for  us  to  sponsor  a  forward-looking  study  of  U.S. 
relations  with  the  region,  and  that  the  best  way  to  do  this  was  to 
put  together  a  high  level  group  of  private  sector  Americans,  al- 
though many  of  them  have  had  important  government  experience, 
to  go  out  to  the  region  and  engage  in  intensive  discussions  with 
South  Asians  from  many  backgrounds  and  many  fields. 

The  entire  group  visited  both  India  and  Pakistan.  We  then  di- 
vided into  three  subgroups  to  visit  Bangladesh,  Sri  Lanka,  and 
Nepal.  We  were  greeted  with  extraordinary  hospitality  and  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  governments  and  nongovernmental  or- 


ganizations  which  assisted  us  in  making  these  visits,  and  we  want 
to  express  our  gratitude  for  that  assistance. 

On  the  basis  of  that  visit,  we  have  prepared  the  report,  which  we 
are  here  to  discuss  with  you  today.  We  are  now  beginning  a  process 
with  this  meeting  and  subsequent  meetings  here  in  Washington 
and  in  nine  other  cities  around  the  United  States  to  disseminate 
our  findings  in  the  hope  of  stimulating  and  informing  the  pubhc  de- 
bate in  this  country  about  our  relations  with  that  part  of  the  world. 

Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CARLA  A.  HILLS,  FORMER  U.S.  TRADE 

REPRESENTATIVE 

Ms.  Hills.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  group  of  13  went  to  evaluate  the 
forces  that  were  sweeping  the  South  Asian  region  and  to  test  atti- 
tudes there.  We  were  doing  so  as  a  means  to  evaluate  our  current 
policy  and  vital  U.S.  interests. 

I  would  like  to  summarize  the  positions  that  the  mission  took 
with  respect  to  our  interests  in  the  region  and  how  we  can  advance 
those  interests.  Secondly,  I  will  mention  the  economic  reforms  that 
are  ongoing  in  the  region  and  what  we  can  do  as  a  nation  to  en- 
courage them;  and,  finally,  I  will  mention  the  social  development 
that  is  taking  place  in  the  region  and  how  we  can  encourage  that. 

Ambassador  Hartman  will  address  the  issues  of  democracy  and 
human  rights,  security,  and  international  relations. 

Our  mission  found  that  the  United  States  should  indeed  take  a 
fresh  look  at  South  Asia  with  the  end  of  the  bipolar  world  and  the 
economic  reforms  that  were  sweeping  this  huge  region.  We  could 
see  exciting  new  commercial  opportunities  in  a  region  which  had 
over  1  billion  people  and  could  boast  of  the  world's  largest  middle 
class.  But  we  also  saw  some  of  the  world's  toughest  social,  devel- 
opmental, security,  and  environmental  issues. 

Our  view  was  that  through  investment  and  trade,  American 
business  could  not  only  benefit  from  but  continue  to  contribute  to 
the  growth  that  is  ongoing  in  the  region,  and  that  our  investment 
and  trade  would  enhance  the  ability  of  the  countries  in  the  region 
to  achieve  the  growth  necessary  to  reduce  their  poverty,  which  is 
among  the  worst  in  the  world;  to  control  and  manage  population 
growth,  which  is  among  the  highest  in  the  world;  to  reduce  regional 
confiicts  in  what  many  have  termed  to  be  the  world's  hot  spot  of 
our  globe;  and  to  improve  environmental  protection  in  a  part  of  the 
world  where  degradation  is  a  real  problem.  Progress  on  all  of  these 
issues  would  result  in  a  less  dangerous,  more  stable  world  which 
would  benefit  all  Americans. 

To  advance  these  interests,  the  mission  recommended  some 
broad  policy  guidelines  for  the  U.S.  Government. 

First,  we  recommend  that  we  build  and  expand  private  and  pub- 
lic sector  ties  through  visits  at  a  high  level  in  government;  by  invit- 
ing these  nations  to  participate  in  foreign  policy  fora;  by  including 
them  in  a  broad  foreign  policy  statement;  and  by  promoting  con- 
tacts across  the  broad  spectrum  of  the  private  sector. 

Secondly,  that  we  develop  a  broad,  integrated,  and  balanced 
strategy  tnat  avoids  an  ad  hoc  response  to  individual  problems  and 
tries  to  develop  a  sustainable  long-term  approach  to  this  region. 


Thirdly,  we  ought  to  avoid  tilts,  recognizing,  of  course,  that  India 
has  890  million  people. 

Fourthly,  we  should  encourage  bilateral  contacts  across  the  broad 
spectrum,  including  business,  nongovernmental  organizations,  the 
financial  community,  universities,  and  the  media. 

And,  finally,  on  sensitive  issues,  where  there  are  multilateral  fo- 
rums and  approaches  that  could  be  taken,  we  encourage  that  they 
be  taken;  that  we  emphasize  private  dialogue  and  that  we  avoid 
public  confrontation. 

Secondly,  the  mission  found  that  the  continuation  and  accelera- 
tion of  economic  reform  was  key  to  all  U.S.  interests.  On  that 
hinges  commercial  opportunity  and  the  ability  to  deal  with  every- 
thing ranging  from  poverty,  population  growth,  and  environmental 
challenges. 

To  encourage  the  reforms,  the  mission  recommended  that  the 
United  States  open  its  markets  to  the  extent  possible  to  South  Asia 
and,  of  course  that  includes  an  early  ratification  of  the  Uruguay 
Round  of  global  trade  talks,  and  to  supplement  global  liberalization 
with  bilateral  and  regional  liberalization. 

Secondly,  to  refrain  from  attaching  environmental  or  labor  stand- 
ard conditions  to  any  trade  agreements  and  to  avoid  linking  human 
rights  to  the  function  of  trade. 

We  recommend  that  we  feature  South  Asia  in  trade  and  invest- 
ment promotion  efforts;  that  we  review  the  export  controls  to  en- 
sure that  they  are  not  unduly  restrictive;  and  that  we  promote  as- 
sistance through  the  international  financial  institutions,  in  particu- 
lar the  Asia  Development  Bank  and  the  World  Bank. 

We  also  recommend  that  we  expand  scientific  and  technological 
cooperation,  particularly  with  respect  to  strategies  of  feeding  the 
people. 

And  thirdly,  the  mission  found  that  South  Asia  is  attempting 
through  its  democratic  processes  to  deal  with  the  constraints  of 
rapid  population  growth,  low  literacy,  and  environmental  degrada- 
tion, but  so  much  more  needs  to  be  done.  Continued  progress  will 
impact  U.S.  interests,  both  pragmatically  and  in  a  humanitarian 
sense.  The  mission  recommends  that  the  public  and  private  sector 
can  assist  and  suggests  that  our  Grovernment  maintain  its  current 
levels  of  bilateral  assistance,  that  nongovernmental  organizations 
expand  their  activities  with  their  counterparts;  that  there  be  co- 
operation between  universities  here  and  institutes  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  South  Asia;  that  the  U.S.  information  services  maintain  and 
expand  their  libraries  and  other  educational  efforts;  and  that  busi- 
nesses and  nongovernmental  organizations  study  applicable  envi- 
ronmental technologies  that  have  an  application  to  South  Asia. 

Without  a  doubt,  we  found  many  opportunities,  and  we  rec- 
ommend maximum  involvement  across  the  board.  Here  is  indeed  a 
case  where  by  doing  good  we  will  be  doing  well. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Ambassador  Hartman. 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ARTHUR  A.  HARTMAN,  FORMER  U.S. 
AMBASSADOR  TO  THE  SOVIET  UNION  AND  FRANCE 

Mr.  Hartman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  very  brief,  both  because 
of  a  voice  problem  and  because  Carla  has  really  outlined  the  prin- 
ciples that  apply  to  each  of  the  areas  that  we  looked  at. 

We  are  talking  about  engagement;  we  are  talking  about  the 
international  rules  that  we  have  all  accepted  in  dealing  with  many 
of  the  sensitive  problems.  If  you  look  at  the  geometry,  i.e.  the  geo- 
politics of  our  relationship  with  South  Asia,  South  Asia  represents 
the  most  striking  change  with  the  disappearance  of  the  cold  war. 
It  is  now  possible,  and,  indeed,  we  are  beginning  to  have  normal 
relations  with  all  the  countries  in  the  area.  These  relations  were 
deformed  in  the  period  of  the  cold  war.  This  change  represents  a 
healthy  development.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  has  come  out  of  the 
end  of  the  cold  war. 

The  basis  of  democracy  in  the  area  is  strong.  We  recently  had  the 
example  of  the  Sri  Lankan  elections,  where  the  percentage  of  par- 
ticipation was  way  over  anything  we  see  in  this  country,  something 
over  80  percent  in  a  country  which  does  not  permit  people  to  be 
transported  to  the  polls.  So  we  can  say  that  in  all  the  countries  of 
the  area  there  is  a  healthy  development  of  democracy. 

The  human  rights  around  the  area  are  obviously  under  threat, 
but  all  of  the  governments,  all  of  the  countries  in  their  democratic 
regimes,  have  Taws  that  apply  to  these  to  protect  human  rights. 

We  feel,  and  I  think  it  is  a  major  conclusion  of  this  group,  that 
without  a  strong  internal  group  trying  to  protect  human  rights  and 
working  within  the  legal  systems  of  these  countries,  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult for  the  outside  world  to  put  pressures  on  them  to  observe  the 
rules  that  they  have  accepted.  Therefore,  one  of  the  things  that  the 
United  States  ought  to  be  doing,  as  much  as  it  can,  is  nelping  to 
support  the  internal  groups  (NGO's)  that  are  being  set  up  to  pro- 
tect human  rights. 

The  record  is  spotty.  There  are  difficulties,  and  we  believe  that 
multilateral  approaches  should  be  used.  This  is  not  a  U.S.  problem 
alone  and  should  not  be  treated  as  a  U.S.  problem.  It  is  somethin 
that  all  of  us  have  agreed  to  in  terms  of  international  rules  and, 
therefore,  we  ought  to  be  working  with  other  governments  as  we" 
as  with  international  organizations. 

On  the  security  front,  we  did  not  attempt  to  get  into  the  current 
negotiations  that  are  facing  our  Government.  We  think  that  it  was 
better  for  us  to  look  at  the  longer-term  perspective.  In  that  respect, 
we  feel  that  it  is  important  that,  for  example,  the  major  issue  of 
nuclear  nonproliferation  be  treated  in  the  international  context.  It 
should  be  treated  as  part  of  the  general  strategy  and  approach  to 
the  renewal  of  the  NPT  treaty. 

We  should  be  working  with  both  governments — India  and  Paki- 
stan— to  move  them  in  the  direction  of  accepting  a  freeze  on  the 
production  of  enriched  material.  We  should  be  looking,  we  feel,  at 
cooperating  in  the  field  of  nuclear  energy  with  these  countries. 
They  have  tremendous  energy  needs. 

If  China  and  India  and  the  subcontinent  proceed  with  develop- 
ment of  coal  resources,  there  is  going  to  be  an  atmospheric  problem 
we  all  will  have  to  deal  with.  So  we  think  our  Government  ought 
to  be  talking  to  them  about  using  nuclear  energy  as  a  way  of  di- 
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verting  some  attention  away  from  the  nonpeaceful  activities  that 
they  have  engaged  in  primarily  because  of  security  concerns. 

We  also  think  there  should  be  a  greater  exchange  of  information 
and  individuals  in  the  scientific  field.  They  have  much  to  contrib- 
ute in  terms  of  world  scientific  development,  and  also  it  is  a  way 
of  getting  at  the  groups  who  have  been  working  on  some  of  these 
rather  dangerous  programs  in  the  nuclear  field.  It  is  a  way  of  get- 
ting at  that  group,  who  are  important  in  the  opinion -forming  of  the 
two  major  parties  in  the  subcontinent. 

We  also  feel  that  the  ending  of  tests  will  be  very  important  as 
a  way  of  putting  pressure  on  these  governments  to  wind  down  their 
nuclear  programs. 

In  another  security  area,  which  is  rather  small,  we  think  the  dis- 
continuation or  the  stopping  of  our  programs  of  cooperation  in  con- 
nection with  military  cooperation  is  a  bad  idea.  These  are  very 
small  programs  in  the  defense  area,  but  they  have  ma[or  benefits. 
It  has  been  very  useful  in  keeping  contact  with  their  officer  groups. 
It  has  been  very  useful  also  in  planning  for  the  peacetime  and  U.N. 
uses  of  military  forces. 

This  area  provides  the  overwhelming  number  of  U.N.  peace- 
keepers around  the  world,  all  the  way  from  small  Nepal,  which  has 
the  Gurkhas,  to  India  and  Pakistan,  which  have  supplied  major 
units  to  places  like  Somalia  and  others  where  we  ourselves  have 
had  doubts  about  using  American  forces.  We  also  think  that  we 
ought  to  be  working  to  bring  these  countries  closer  to  ASEAN  and 
other  major  groupings. 

We  believe  engagement  of  our  nongovernmental  groups  should  be 
encouraged.  Universities,  for  example,  have  slackened  their  con- 
tacts with  the  universities  in  the  suDcontinent  and  we  believe  that 
it  is  very  important  that  we,  as  private  citizens  and  the  govern- 
ment, encourage  continued  contact  in  that  area  as  being  something 
that  is  very  important  for  us  to  be  able  to  have  some  influence  in 
those  societies. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  OK,  thank  you  very  much.  We  will  proceed 
now  with  informal  discussion,  and  we  want  each  of  the  panelists 
to  feel  free  to  interject,  wherever  they  think  appropriate,  their  com- 
ments. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  think  the  report  that  you  have  issued  is 
very  well  done.  It  is  quite  timely,  it  is  constructive  in  its  approach, 
and  I  think,  without  a  doubt,  it  will  be  very  helpful  in  raising  the 
visibility  of  South  Asia  among  those  of  us  who  struggle  with  U.S. 
foreign  policy. 

U.S.  INTERESTS  IN  SOUTH  ASIA 

Now,  I  would  like  to  begin  with  the  broad  question.  I  have  read 
the  report.  I  know  what  you  have  said,  but  I  would  like  to  hear  in 
your  own  words,  what  are  U.S.  interests  in  South  Asia?  What  are 
our  interests  and  what  are  the  threats  to  those  interests? 

Ms.  Hills.  Let  me  take  the  first  crack  at  that  and  then  encour- 
age my  colleagues  to  jump  in. 

Our  interests  are  really  twofold  in  the  broad  sense.  The  first  are 
commercial.  There  is  no  question  that  as  economic  reforms  are 
sweeping  this  vast  area,  containing  more  than  1  billion  people  that 


this  is  an  emerging  market  that  should  not  be  overlooked.  We  also 
have  an  interest  in  seeing  that  they  succeed  in  dealing  with  eco- 
nomic growth,  population  explosion,  environmental  degradation. 
We  want  them  to  have  the  wealth  to  deal  with  these  issues  of  de- 
velopment. 

And  to  the  extent  that  our  trade  and  investment  enhances  our 
opportunities,  but,  at  the  same  time,  provides  them  with  encour- 
agement to  continue  to  open  their  economies;  to  privatize  indus- 
tries that  are  owned  by  the  state  and  are  wasteful;  to  reduce  regu- 
lation that  stifles  economic  incentives  and  eliminates  competition 
so  that  their  participation  in  the  global  economy  is  less;  to  the  ex- 
tent that  we  make  a  contribution  to  halt  the  bad  and  sponsor  the 
good,  we  are  helping  them  as  we  help  ourselves. 

The  threat  is 

PRIMACY  OF  ECONOMIC  INTERESTS 

Chairman  Hamilton.  You  elevate  the  economic  interest  as  the 
most  important  U.S.  interest  in  the  region. 

Ms.  HiLi^.  We  elevate  it  for  two  reasons.  One  is  it  has  a  primary 
interest  to  many  in  our  country,  but  also  because  we  think  it  is  kev 
to  solving  the  development  problems  that  exist  in  the  region  which 
could  spill  over  and  not  onlv  make  life  horrendous  for  the  people 
who  are  in  the  region,  but  also  have  an  adverse  effect  on  our  lives. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Why  would  the  economic  interests  be  ele- 
vated above  stopping  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  for  example? 

Ms.  HiLl>s.  We  think  that  the  growth  of  the  economy  that  raises 
the  quality  of  life  for  people  diminishes  the  incentives  for  ethnic 
and  racial  strife  and  relieves  the  pressures  for  finding  the  next  best 
weapon  that  can  be  used  against  one's  neighbor.  So  that  we  hon- 
estly believe  that  regardless  of  the  area  of  interest,  economic 
growth  increases  the  number  of  people  in  that  middle  class.  India 
boasts  of  200  million  of  its  890  million  people  who  have  a  purchas- 
ing power  of  roughly  the  equivalent  of  $20,000,  which  is  growing 
at  5  percent  a  vear.  But  with  the  rapid  population  growth,  that  is 
not  good  enough  to  provide  the  security  for  the  full  range  of  devel- 
opment and  security  interests  that  we  have  there. 

THE  PROBLEM  WITH  CONGRESSIONAL  MANDATES 

Mr.  Hartman.  Well,  just  let  me  add  that  we  do  not  in  any  way 
underestimate  the  basic  reasons  for  potential  conflict.  But  this  em- 
phasis on  the  economic  is,  we  think,  a  practical  way  to  get  at  some 
of  those  problems. 

Preaching  from  the  outside,  we  do  not  believe,  helps  the  situa- 
tion. It  may  make  us  feel  better.  We  also  do  not  believe  that  unilat- 
eral congressional  mandates  are  the  way  to  change  behavior  in 
that  area.  The  only  way  to  deal  with  this  area  and  have  an  influ- 
ence on  its  policies  is  for  all  the  major  countries  of  the  world  to 
have  similar  policies,  and  unilateral  U.S.  measures,  we  believe,  are 
counterproductive. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  Mr.  Hartman,  did  you  have  that  position  in 
terms  of  South  Africa  as  well? 

Mr.  Hartman.  No,  I  think  South  Africa  represented  a  different 
kind  of  issue.  It  did  not  give  democratic  rights  to  a  majority  of  its 
people.  It  was  truly  a  moral  issue.  For  a  country  that  has  been  pro- 
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ducing  nuclear  weapons  since  1944,  as  the  United  States  has,  for 
us  to  be  preaching  at  these  folks  that  they  should  not  think  of  nu- 
clear weapons  when  they  considered  that  their  basic  security  is 
threatened  is  a  little  much. 

We  have  a  worldwide  problem.  We  have  to  convince  people  intel- 
lectually that  going  the  nuclear  route  is  the  wrong  way  to  go. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  How  about  on  the  idea  that  there  are  also 
human  rights  concerns  that  might  reflect  a  trade  policy  as  well  in 
South  Africa.  That  was  our  main  problem. 

ENGAGING  SOUTH  ASIAN  NATIONS  AS  DEMOCRACIES 

Mr.  Hartman.  That  was  a  major  problem.  In  these  countries  you 
have  basic  democracies  in  place.  They  vote.  They  elect.  They 
change  parties.  That  strength  is  something  to  be  built  on  by  the 
outside  world  as  a  basic  way  of  protecting  human  rights. 

There  are  basic  divisions.  There  are  many  Muslims,  for  example, 
in  India.  There  are  tremendous  pressures  because  of  the  Kashmir 
dispute,  which  has  not  been  solved  since  1945.  So  these  things  are 
there,  but  from  the  outside,  if  you  start  attaching  unilateral  meas- 
ures, particularly  if  only  the  United  States  does  it,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  that  adds  to  the  ability  of  the  people  we  would  like  to 
support  within  the  countries  who  would  like  to  see  a  settlement  of 
these  issues. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Dr.  Patel. 

NATURE  OF  SOUTH  ASIAN  NUCLEAR  THREAT 

Mr.  Patel.2  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  a  couple  of  remarks 
about  the  nuclear  issue  that  has  been  brought  up  several  times. 

It  is  clear  that  neither  one  of  the  countries,  India  nor  Pakistan, 
is  going  to  export  their  nuclear  technologies  to  a  third  country.  So 
in  terms  of  further  proliferation,  I  think  there  is  a  reasonably  good 
assurance  that  these  two  countries  cannot  be 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  What  is  the  assurance  they  will  not  export  it 
to  each  other  in  terms  of  a  war? 

Mr.  Patel.  I  was  coming  to  that.  So  in  terms  of  further  prolifera- 
tion, clearly,  one  can  have  a  reasonable  assurance.  These  two  coun- 
tries are  somewhat  different  from  other  so-called  rogue  nations, 
like  Iraq  or  North  Korea. 

Coming  back  to  the  question  of  the  reasons  behind  the  two  coun- 
tries having  pursued  the  nuclear  but  nonweaponized  option  is,  as 
Ambassador  Hartman  pointed  out,  national  security  issues.  We  do 
not  believe  that  unless  those  issues  are  settled  it  clearly  makes 
sense  for  either  country  to  do  anything  other  than  pursue  the 
nonweaponized  deterrents. 

There  are  some  attractive  aspects  to  it.  If  one  begins  to  follow 
with  some  care,  in  terms  of  trying  to  freeze  the  further  production 
of  fissile  material,  no  testing,  no  proliferation,  no  weaponization, 
and,  most  importantly,  I  think  most  of  us  forget,  is  that  what  we 
need  to  do  is  to  work  on  preventing  development  of  delivery  vehi- 
cles such  as  missiles.  That  is  where  some  of  the  important  issues 
lie. 


*Dr.  C.  Kumar  N.  Patel  is  vice  chancellor  of  research  at  the  University  of  Cahfornia,  Los  An- 
geles. 


And  I  think  having  learned  that  sticks  do  not  work  with  nuclear 
nonproliferation,  especially  with  India  and  Pakistan,  one  might 
want  to  use  the  carrot  to  prevent  the  development  of  offensive  mis- 
siles by  providing  the  right  kind  of  technology  for  peaceful  uses. 

Mr.  Blake.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Blake. 

CONTROLLING  POPULATION  GROWTH 

Mr.  Blake. 3  I  would  from  my  own  interest  and  my  own  experi- 
ence put  the  very  highest  priority  on  getting  population  growth  in 
South  Asia  under  control. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  To  get  the  what? 

Mr.  BlAKE.  Getting  population  growth  under  control.  I  say  that 
because  the  rapid  growth  of  population  tends  to  overwhelm  efforts 
by  South  Asian  governments  to  improve  their  economic  situation, 
to  reduce  poverty,  and  to  reduce  the  enormous  pressure  on  natural 
resources;  unless  this  checks,  there  is  a  real  question  about  the 
ability  of  these  countries  to  feed  themselves  in  the  years  ahead.  It 
could  mean  that  these  countries  would  have  to  buy  much  more  of 
the  food  from  the  outside.  This  would  mean  that  they  would  have 
to  spend  a  lot  of  money  on  food  that  they  might  spend  on  other 
things,  perhaps  imports,  which  could  improve  their  economic  situa- 
tion or  for  other  purposes. 

STATUS  OF  region's  POPULATION  CONTROL  PROGRAMS 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Bangladesh  has  a  pretty  good  record  on 
population,  don't  they? 

Mr.  Blake.  They  have  certainly  done  a  lot  of 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  that  a  model  for  the  other  nations  in  the 
region? 

Mr.  Blake.  I  think  so — in  many  ways.  They  have  developed  very 
good  health  services.  But  basic  to  expanding  family  planning,  in  all 
of  these  countries,  in  my  view,  is  the  expansion  and  improvement 
of  women's  and  girls'  education,  particularly  education  of  rural 
women  who  have  not  been  easy  to  reach  by  family  planning  pro- 
grams. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  My  understanding  is  that  within  the  Pres- 
sler  amendment  you  could  make  under  current  law  some  U.S.  aid 
money  available  to  Pakistan  for  population  control.  Would  you  rec- 
ommended that? 

Mr.  Blake.  Absolutely.  And  I  understand  from  information  I  just 
got  yesterday  that  AID  is  now  thinking  of  working  in  Pakistan 
through — they  cannot  do  it  directly — American  nongovernmental 
organizations. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  SOUTH  ASL\  TO  U.S.  INTERESTS 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Let  me  go  back  to  a  broader  question  here 
from  a  minute  ago.  We  have  a  lot  of  experience  on  this  panel.  What 
I  want  you  to  do  is  put  South  Asia  into  perspective  for  me. 

We  have  a  lot  of  interests.  We  have  interests  in  Haiti,  we  have 
interests  in  Russia,  we  have  interests  all  over  the  place.  Ambas- 


3  Ambassador  Robert  Blake  is  a  senior  fellow  with  the  World  Resources  Institute  and  former 
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sador  Hills  has  had  broad  experience  in  the  economic  area  and 
trade.  Ambassador  Hartman,  you  have  served  in  several  important 
posts.  You  know  Europe  and  Russia  and  you  know  the  Soviet 
Union.  Where  does  South  Asia  fit  for  us?  How  do  you  describe 
where  South  Asia  fits  in  U.S.  foreign  policy? 

U.S.  NEGLECT  OF  SOUTH  ASIA 

Ms.  MacFarquhar.4  I  think  Carla  has  explained  the  economic 
element;  that  here  we  have  a  new  emerging  market  that  has  the. 
potential  to  be  bigger  than  any  of  the  other  markets  that  we  deal 
in,  so  I  think  that  is  self-explanatory.  The  sheer  population  weight 
of  the  area  gives  it  an  importance  that  we  cannot  ignore.  And  the 
dangers  of  the  area  are  ones  that  concentrate  the  mind.  The  CIA 
has  said  that  this  is  the  area  where  the  possibility  of  a  nuclear  ex- 
change is  most  likely. 

I  think  that  we  have  not  concluded  that  this  is  an  unimportant 
issue.  To  suggest  that  economics  takes  precedence  does  not  mean 
that  we  do  not  think  the  proliferation  issue  is  very  important  and 
must  continue  to  be  pursued  with  all  the  energies  we  can  put  be- 
hind it.  What  we  felt  very  strongly,  and  this  is  partly  conditioned 
by  the  timing  of  our  visit,  is  that  public  diplomacy  has  serious 
flaws  in  that  part  of  the  world.  We  are  dealing  with  nations  with 
a  great  sense  of  pride,  with  historic  cultures,  and 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Do  you  agree  with  the  statement  I  made 
that  this  area  of  the  world  is  a  stepchild  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy? 

Ms.  MacFarquhar.  Oh,  it  certainly  has  been.  And,  in  fact,  as  it 
looks  from  that  part  of  the  world,  we  see  it  only  in  terms  of  a  place 
to  be  beaten  up  on  because  of  their  nuclear  programs  rather  than 
something  positive. 

INCREASED  ACTIVHT  BY  DOMESTIC  SOUTH  ASL\  LOBBY 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Why  has  it  been  a  stepchild  of  American 
foreign  policy? 

Ms.  MacFarquhar.  I  think  partly,  as  Carla  said,  because  we 
have  not  had  the  kind  of  economic  links  that  we  have  with  China. 
Economic  links  create  lobbies  in  this  country.  We  have  a  very  ac- 
tive business  lobby  promoting  trade  with  China  and  arguing  that 
human  rights  should  take  second  place  to  trade.  We  do  not  have 
anything  like  that  in  South  Asia. 

But  we  now  have  an  India  Interest  Group,  including  a  number 
of  Fortune  500  companies,  and  we  will  be  hearing  more  from  them, 
and  of  course  we  are  hearing  from  the  growing  Indian  and  Paki- 
stani communities  in  this  country.  But  we  do  not  yet  have  a  strong 
domestic  lobby  for  South  Asia. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Let  me  ask  you  about  that.  Do  you  see 
that  happening,  that  we  are  getting  a  large  American  population 
of  persons  from  South  Asia?  They  take  an  active  interest,  naturally 
enough,  in  the  areas  they  come  from,  so  that  you  see  South  Asia 
coming  more  into  American  domestic  politics  and  domestic  consid- 
erations? 


4  Emily  MacFarquhar  is  a  contributing  editor  at  U.S.  News  and  World  Report. 
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Ms.  MacFaj^quhar.  Well,  I  understand  that  Congress  is  already 
feeling  the  impact  of  these  communities  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
becoming  politically  active,  they  are  becoming  political  donors,  and 
they  are  pushing  various  points  of  view. 

They  are  not  monolithic.  They  are  often  promoting  opposite  sides 
of  the  same  issue,  and  this  makes  it  very  complicated  for  people 
like  yourself  to  sort  through  these  pressures.  But  they  are  certainly 
making  themselves  felt  as  a  very  educated  and  affluent  community. 

COLD  WAR  DIFFERENCES  SEEN  AS  CAUSE  OF  NEGLECT 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Ambassador  Hartman,  you  have  dealt  a  lot 
with  major  areas  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  How  do  you  size  up  South 
Asia? 

Mr.  Hartman.  Let  me  go  to  your  specific  question.  I  think  part 
of  the  reason  for  the  neglect  was  disappointment,  which  is  sort  of 
still  in  people's  minds.  I  know  as  I  go  around  the  country  and  I  talk 
about  India,  the  things  that  people  remember  are  the  positions  that 
were  taken,  for  example,  during  the  cold  war.  That  really  is  past 
and  somehow  or  other,  and  I  find  it  the  same  thing  going  on  with 
France  today,  what  people  remember  is  essentially  what  they  did 
wrong  or  what  they  did  to  us  or  what  they  said  about  us.  They  do 
not  remember  the  close  contacts  that  are  actually  going  on  between 
our  countries.  And  I  think  the  same  thing  has  happened  in  South 
Asia  and  that  has  led  to  this  neglect. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Dana. 

call  FOR  EMPHASIS  ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  I  would  like  to  make  an  observation  here, 
and  it  is  not  just  an  observation  about  this  panel  but  more  gen- 
erally about  what  we  are  hearing  from  different  people  who  have 
visited  different  parts  of  the  world.  Invariably,  we  hear  that  eco- 
nomics is  more  important  than  human  rights;  invariably  we  hear, 
please  shut  up  about  human  rights,  please  do  not  talk  about  it;  it 
just  causes  problems  and  these  people  are  going  to  solve  their  own 
problems. 

I  become  very  demoralized  when  I  hear  Americans  say  this.  I 
would  have  to  say  that,  when  American  citizens  travel  abroad,  it 
is  important  that  the  citizens  of  those  countries  visited  know  that 
Americans  believe  in  our  country's  ideals  and  believe  in  human 
rights  for  all  people. 

In  India  right  now  we  have  a  disaster  in  the  Kashmir.  That  prob- 
lem is  holding  India  back.  That  conflict  is  holding  India  back.  India 
may  not  move  to  solve  that  problem  absent  pressure  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  other  countries  regarding  the  human  rights  of  the 
people  that  live  in  the  area. 

Perhaps  if  the  United  States  exercised  the  kind  of  leadership  role 
that  it  should  on  issues  of  democracy  and  human  freedom,  it  might 
be  able  to  pressure  regimes  into  making  tough  choices.  Human 
rights  are  important.  If  a  government  in  a  given  region  wants  to 
avoid  the  scrutiny  of  the  United  States,  it  had  better  observe  basic 
human  rights  of  people  living  within  their  respective  state  borders. 

I  think  it  might  move  us  a  long  way  toward  solving  the  problem 
if  we  stop  saying,  "oh,  economics  is  so  much  more  important!"  Let- 
ting a  problem  Tike  this  fester,  is,  I  believe,  a  major  roadblock  to 
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peace  in  South  Asia  and  also  to  further  democratic  progress  in 
India  itself. 

BROADENING  THE  DIALOGUE  WITH  SOUTH  ASIAN  NATIONS 

Ms.  Hills.  Let  me  just  say  a  word  in  response  to  your  comments, 
which  I  appreciate  so  much. 

Please  do  not  take  from  any  of  our  words  or  from  our  report  that 
we  hold  the  notion  that  economics  is  more  important  than  human 
rights.  The  notion  that  we  hold  is  that  economics  is  the  key  to 
making  advances  with  respect  to  human  rights;  that  if  a  country 
is  poor  and  has  ethnic  strife  and  is  fighting  for  a  slice  of  bread 
among  10,  you  are  less  likely  to  get  civility  than  if  there  is  a  qual- 
ity of  life  that  provides  food  for  everyone. 

And  the  trick  in  foreign  policy  is  to  have  dialogue  on  all  of  our 
interests  as  a  nation,  as  a  global  power.  We  have  many  interests, 
interests  in  security,  interests  in  economic  growth,  interests  in 
human  rights,  and  we  do  believe  that  there  are  certain  inalienable 
rights  of  all  people  and  that  there  are  certain  international  norms. 

We  have  interests  in  preserving  the  environment,  not  just  for  a 
nice  place  someplace  else,  but  some  of  the  big  environmental  is- 
sues, like  pollution  of  the  air  and  water,  do  spill  over  and  affect  our 
people,  and  that  we  believe  that  we  can  advance  all  of  these  inter- 
ests most  effectively  through  the  growth  that  comes  from  economic 
prosperity.  So  it  is  a  key. 

INDIAN  HUMAN  RIGHTS  PRACTICES 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  That  is  one  theory. 

Another  theory  says  that  if  people  are  free,  they  will  address 
these  problems  in  their  country.  After  all,  Nazi  Germany  was  a 
very  advanced  economic  country  and  had  a  totalitarian  system. 

We  have  seen  tyranny  and  aggression  come  from  wealthy  nations 
before.  If  people  are  free  to  control  their  own  destinies  ana  are  free 
to  control  their  own  governments — the  state  tends  to  be  less  op- 
pressive. In  India,  we  have  a  hatred  that  continues  to  fester  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan,  due  somewhat  to  the  Kashmir  problem. 
I  believe  that  India  now  uses  this  problem  as  an  excuse  to  build 
nuclear  weapons  at  a  time  when,  perhaps,  they  should  be  spending 
that  money  on  modernizing  their  society.  Then  they  look  to  the 
United  States  to  subsidize  its  economy  while  they  are  spending 
their  own  money  on  nuclear  weapons. 

Respect  for  human  rights  will  affect  these  other  problems.  I  don't 
believe  for  a  moment  that  economics  alone  is  going  to  turn  a  mod- 
ern-day Adolph  Hitler  into  a  Democrat. 

Ms.  Hills.  We  would  not  suggest  anything  of  the  sort.  But  these 
are  democracies  out  there,  and  these  are  people  who  are  poor.  We 
do  believe  that  if  they  are  free  in  their  democracies  to  choose  how 
many  bushels  of  wheat  to  grow,  that  that  freedom  gives  them  more 
control  over  their  lives  and  less  of  a  control  by  the  government. 
That  is  occurring  and  we  would  encourage  them  to  deregulate  fur- 
ther, not  to  have  government  insist  on  telling  people  of  their  eco- 
nomic priorities. 

We  would  encourage  them  to  privatize  their  state-run  interests, 
not  to  have  the  state  run  the  power  sector,  communications,  and 
a  host  of  others,  because  we  think  that  freedom  and  that  individual 
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choice  makes  the  very  dichotomy  that  vou  allude  to,  and  we  believe 
with  economic  freedom  and  choice  tnat  we  will  expand  human 
rights. 

MULTIIJ^TERAL  DIALOGUE  ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Your  recommendation  is  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  human  rights.  I  think  you  used  the  phrase,  "in  a  multi- 
lateral dialogue."  Do  you  fmd  the  nations  in  the  region  willing  to 
participate  in  such  a  multilateral  dialogue? 

Ms.  Hills.  Peter. 

Mr.  Sherwood.''  I  think  they  are.  As  we  went  around  to  each  of 
those  countries,  we  got  the  sense  that  India  and  Pakistan  have  had 
an  interest  in  engaging  in  multilateral  dialogues.  What  they  cer- 
tainly had  a  strong  resentment  to  was  the  United  States  preaching 
at  them  with  respect  to  human  rights  questions.  The  idea  of 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Sherwood,  do  you  fmd  India,  for  exam- 
ple, willing  to  talk  about  human  rights? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  I  think  it  is  willing  to  talk  about  human  rights, 
and  it  certainly  talks 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Don't  they  shut  out  most  human  rights 
groups  from  coming? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  The  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
has  been  let  in.  It  has 

Mr.  Hartman.  And  to  Kashmir. 

Ms.  Hills.  And  to  Kashmir. 

THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  EXAMPLE 

Mr.  Sherwood.  Into  Kashmir.  It  has  not  been  welcoming  to  Am- 
nesty, if  that  is  the  entity  that  you  have  in  the  back  of  your  mind, 
but  they  have  been  willing  and  are  now  expressing  a  willingness 
to  have  outsiders  come  in  and  look. 

I  wanted  to,  though,  respond  to  the  questions  raised  and  to  the 
examples  given  of  Nazi  Germany  and  South  Africa,  and  in  particu- 
lar South  Africa.  I  think  there  is  a  big  difference  between  the 
South  Africa  under  apartheid,  where  we  applied  sanctions  because, 
as  an  institutional  matter,  likewise  in  Germany,  the  majority  of  the 
citizens  did  not  have  access  to  an  ability  to  change  their  govern- 
ments. That  has  changed  in  South  Africa  today. 

I  visited  South  Africa  on  behalf  of  Mayor  Dinkins  when  negotia- 
tions between  Mandela  and  de  Klerk  were  at  a  critical  stage.  We 
wanted  the  ANC's  views  on  whether  the  United  States  and  munici- 
palities and  States  within  the  United  States  should  impose  new 
conditionalities  on  trade  or  aid  on  a  new  South  Africa.  The  clear 
message  we  got  from  the  ANC  at  the  time  was  that  we  should  not 
have  linkages  between  trade  and  other  issues.  They  urged  that  we 
not  impose  other  conditions  on  the  South  Africans  but  rather  we 
should  be  assisting  the  South  Africans  in  helping  them  to  solve 
their  own  problems. 

You  have  a  similar  situation  in  India.  The  people  of  India  and 
the  other  South  Asian  democracies  have  now  an  ability  to  change 
their  governments  and  influence  the  way 
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KASHMIR 


Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  The  people  of  Kashmir,  Mr.  Sherwood,  do  not 
agree  with  that  statement.  The  premise  of  what  you  are  saying  is 
just  absolutely  rejected  by  the  people  of  Kashmir.  I  think  the  peo- 
ple of  Kashmir  is  probably  equal  to  the  people  of  South  Africa.  But 
that  is  just  not  the  case,  is  it? 

The  people  in  Kashmir  are  not  permitted  to  control  their  own 
destiny.  They  have  not  been  given  the  plebiscite  that  was  promised 
them  40  years  ago.  To  me,  that  is  the  festering  point  that  has  cre- 
ated all  of  this  problem!  Let  us  allow  those  people  to  have  their 
vote. 

Mr.  Sherwood.  There  is  a  need  for  a  plebiscite  in  Kashmir.  But 
Kashmir  is  not  the  single  source  of  human  rights  problems  in  that 
region  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  It  is  the  major  source. 

Mr.  Sherwood.  It  is  certainly  a  major  source  of  problems,  with- 
out a  doubt.  But  my  point  is  that  India,  Bangladesh  and  Pakistan 
and  so  on  are  essentially  democracies.  They  have  an  ability  to 
change  their  own  governments  and  the  way  in  which  their  govern- 
ments deal  with  human  rights.  We  should  be  working  with  indige- 
nous peoples  there  to  help  them  solve  their  own  problems  in 
human  rights,  and  that  is  our  essential  message.  And  the  more  we 
are  able  to,  through  greater  economic  engagement,  which  enables 
the  boat  to  rise  with  tne  tide,  so  to  speak,  they  will  have  a  greater 
ability  to  solve  their  own  problems  in  the  human  rights  arena. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Oilman. 

Excuse  me,  Dr.  Patel  wanted  to  make  a  comment,  then  Mr.  Gil- 
man. 

IMPETUS  for  region's  NUCLEAR  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Patel.  I  wanted  to  bring  up  a  small  correction  to  what  has 
been  said  before.  The  nuclear  programs  in  India  did  not  start  be- 
cause of  Pakistan's  threat.  India's  nuclear  programs  started  right 
after  the  nuclear  explosion  in  China  and  to  this  day  that  program 
is  designed,  if  you  want  to  use  that  word,  designed  to  counter  the 
Chinese  threat.  Pakistan's  nuclear  program  started  as  a  reaction  to 
India's  program.  So  there  is  sort  of  a  three-way  tie  here,  and  to 
link  those  nuclear  programs  to  only  Kashmir,  I  think,  is  a  slight 
simplification  that  probably  will  not  lead  us  too  far  in  terms  of 
solving  the  problem. 

I  think  the  nuclear  issue  clearly  drains  the  resources  away  from 
both  countries,  but  those  resources  are  minuscule  compared  to  the 
standing  armies  they  keep  to  fight  each  other.  And  I  think  that 
sort  of  the  underlying  issue  clearly  is  something  else,  but  I  do  not 
disagree  that  all  that  expertise  can  be  channeled  better  toward 
doing  something  more  useful.  Unfortunately,  the  solutions  have  to 
come  from  within;  the  underlying  issues  have  to  be  solved  first. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Oilman. 

COMMENTS  on  REPORT  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  welcome  our 
distinguished  panelists  here  today.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
holding  this  roundtable   on  The  Asia  Society's   study  mission   to 
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South  Asia.  I  think  the  mission  was  timely  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons: South  Asia  is  vital  to  global  stability,  and  relations  between 
India  and  Pakistan  are  tense.  Burma  is  becoming  more  and  more 
involved  with  the  Chinese  military  and  economy,  and  Sri  Lanka  is 
still  in  turmoil. 

From  a  cursory  review  of  the  report,  mostly  of  the  executive  sum- 
mary— I  have  seen  the  report  for  the  first  time  today — the  distin- 
guished members  of  this  mission  made  some  very  interesting  and 
thoughtful  suggestions  and  recommendations.  However,  I  do  have 
concern  that  the  thrust  of  the  report  calling  for  emphasis  on  our 
Nation  to  work  through  international  and  multilateral  institutions 
and  the  recommendation  to  avoid  public  confrontation  and  to  recog- 
nize the  limits  of  our  influence  reflects,  I  think,  a  disturbing  trend 
to  suggest  that  our  Nation  should  allow  others  to  guide  our  foreign 
policy. 

The  report  appears  to  suggest  that,  and  I  welcome  the  remarks 
by  the  gentleman  from  California,  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  human  rights 
is  a  Western  value  and  should  not  be  a  leading  issue  in  our  rela- 
tions with  other  nations.  Nonetheless,  the  report  does  cover  many 
important  issues.  It  is  a  comprehensive  document  and  should  be 
read  by  our  policymakers,  and  I  look  forward  to  some  of  the  re- 
sponses to  the  questions  I  have. 

MISSION  RP:STRICTED  to  nations  of  south  ASIA 

For  one,  who  set  the  agenda  of  the  number  of  countries  you  were 
to  visit?  Why  were  such  countries  as  Malaysia,  Vietnam,  Phil- 
ippines left  out  of  your  visits? 

Mr.  Bouton.  Perhaps  I  can  speak  to  that. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Bouton. 

Mr.  Bouton.  Mr.  Oilman,  we  defined  South  Asia  as  the  nations 
of  the  subcontinent,  rather  than  what  is  often  termed  to  be  South- 
east Asia,  the  Asean  nations  such  as  Malaysia  and  the  Indochinese 
states.  The  definition  of  South  Asia  is  the  same  definition  used  by 
our  State  Department  which  is  the  five  nations  that  we  have  men- 
tioned to  you  already,  plus  the  Maldives  and  Bhutan,  the  small 
kingdom  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  subcontinent.  Those  two 
nations,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  we  were  not  able  to  include  in  our 
study. 

Sometimes  Afghanistan  is  also  included  in  the  definition  of  South 
Asia,  but  for  perhaps  obvious  reasons  it  was  not  possible  for  us  to 
visit  there. 

RATIONALE  FOR  MULTILATP:RAL  APPROACH  TO  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  Hartman.  Let  me,  if  I  may 

Mr.  Oilman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hartman  [continuing!.  Just  make  a  comment  again  about 
the  human  rights  issue.  We  are  not  saying  that  the  human  rights 
issue  is  less  important.  We  are  talking  about  effectiveness.  How 
does  the  United  States,  other  than  please  ourselves  by  making  pop- 
ular statements  in  this  country,  how  are  we  effective  in  changing 
and  moving  them  in  a  direction  which  they  have  accepted  under 
international  agreements,  all  these  countries  have.  And,  therefore, 
it  is  means,  not  ends,  we  are  talking  about. 
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Now,  there  may  have  been  a  time  when  we  were  so  powerful 
around  the  world  we  could  sort  of  order  people  to  do  some  things, 
although  I  have  been  in  many  countries  where  that  was  not  true 
at  the  neight  of  our  power.  It  is  certainly  not  true  today.  We  have 
to  work  through,  much  more  through  multilateral  organizations.  It 
does  not  mean  we  believe  in  it  less  or  that  we  do  less. 

For  example,  there  are  groups  today  meeting  under  American 
leadership,  private  citizen  leadership,  several  members  of  our 
group,  for  example,  who  have  brought  together  Indians,  Pakistanis, 
Chinese  to  discuss  these  very  important  issues,  to  discuss  Kashmir, 
because  the  governments  themselves  have  had  difficulty  in  con- 
fronting the  issue  directly  in  negotiations. 

This  is  the  kind  of  effective  action  we  think  should  be  pursued, 
encouraged  by  our  Government,  encouraged  by  the  Congress,  be- 
cause we  think  it  is  more  effective  than  putting  an  amendment  on 
that  says  we  are  not  going  to  do  any  more  trade  with  you  because 
we  do  not  like  the  kind  of  policies  you  have. 

CALL  FOR  PRIMACY  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  Oilman.  Ambassador  Hartman,  as  former  Ambassador  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  do  you  recall  the  lengthy  debates  we  had  over  the 
years  of  whether  we  should  consider  it  an  internal  matter  or 
whether  it  should  be  quiet  diplomacy  or  whether  we  should  be  out 
front  on  human  rights?  I  for  one  through  all  of  that  debate  and  all 
of  the  issues  that  were  raised  still  feel  that  human  rights  should 
be  out  front  and  should  be  standing  alone  as  one  of  the  primary 
ideals  of  our  own  Nation.  Too  often  we  forget  that  and  bury  it  into 
the  economic  issues. 

I  think  we  were  effective  in  taking  up  human  rights  as  a  sin- 
gular issue  with  the  former  Soviet  Union,  and  I  think  it  did  accom- 
plish a  purpose.  But  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  a  debate  on  that 
today. 

Your  report  calls  for  a  fresh  approach  in  dealing  with  the  coun- 
tries of  South  Asia.  What  are  the  components  of  a  fresh  approach 
that  you  are  all  talking  about?  Ms.  Hills? 

Ms.  Hills.  If  we  look  at  the  policy  that  has  occurred,  we 
would 

Mr.  Oilman.  Could  you  put  the  mike  a  little  closer  so  they  can 
hear  you  better? 

BROADENING  CONTACTS  WITH  SOUTH  ASL\ 

Ms.  Hills.  If  we  look  at  our  policy,  our  national  policy,  we  would 
have  to  say  that  little  attention  has  been  given  to  South  Asia  as 
compared  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  So  we  would  encourage  that 
we  heighten  government  and  private  sector  awareness  of  tne  sig- 
nificance of  this  vast  area  which  holds  20  percent  of  the  worlds 
population. 

We  think  that  we  can  do  that  by  following  broad  guidelines;  that 
we  can  encourage  the  government  here,  the  United  States,  for  ex- 
ample, to  have  high  level  visits  to  the  area — many  of  our  elected 
Representatives  have  never  been  to  South  Asia — that  we  can  in- 
clude these  countries  in  foreign  policy  fora;  that  we  can  encourage 
the  private  sector  businesses  to  do  business  in  South  Asia  by  mak- 
ing it  a  focus  of  our  Commerce  Department  promotional  efforts. 
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We  think  there  is  an  opportunity  that  would  move  ahead  all  of 
our  policy  goals:  by  strengthening  their  economy,  and  ours  with  it, 
by  having  more  interaction — commercial,  cultural,  educational,  gov- 
ernment and  foundation. 

We  found  that  upon  investigation  that  the  attention  given  to  this 
area  of  the  world,  which  is  so  huge,  was  literally  nonexistent;  that 
universities  had  decreased  over  a  period  of  two  decades,  the  num- 
ber of  chairs  dedicated  to  the  study  of  South  Asia;  that  foundations 
were  no  longer  addressing  South  Asian  issues. 

And  I  think  that  Emily  said  it  just  right,  we  have  real  oppor- 
tunity through  commercial  channels  to  push  ahead  all  of  the  ele- 
ments of  our  foreign  policy.  Conversely,  we  face  real  threats  if 
there  is  further  population  explosion,  environmental  degradation,  if 
there  is  huge  migration  from  this  region  across  borders,  we  will 
have  national  and  ethnic  and  regional  strife;  and  we  may  well  feel 
the  pressures  of  migration  here  in  this  country.  So  with  a  more  at- 
tentive policy  in  the  region  there  are  benefits  that  we  can  achieve, 
but  face  detriments  if  we  sit  on  the  curb  and  just  watch  the  parade 
go  by. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Well,  I  certainly  agree  with  your  goals.  Over  a  dec- 
ade ago,  when  we  visited  that  part  of  the  world,  some  of  our  em- 
bassies were  telling  us  that  you  are  asleep,  America;  we  are  allow- 
ing the  Japanese  and  we  are  allowing  the  Oermans  to  take  over 
the  entire  trade  in  that  area.  We  tried  to  remind  our  Commerce 
Department  back  then  of  the  necessity  to  get  out  there  and  be  more 
aggressive. 

What  do  you  suggest  to  awaken  the  Commerce  Department  to 
that?  We  tried  to  do  that  in  the  past. 

COMMERCIAL  INVESTMENT  IN  SOUTH  ASL\ 

Ms.  Hills.  I  think  that  by  pointing  out  the  benefits.  The  Com- 
merce Department  is  already  receiving  enormous  numbers  of  calls 
from  businesses  to  talk  about  what  is  available  in  this  region,  and 
we  are  finding  more  companies  are  beginning  to  do  business  in  this 
area  as  the  trade  barriers  have  come  down. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Do  we  have  a  section  in  the  State  Department  that 
deals  with  the  business  community  in  Asia? 

Ms.  Hills.  We  do.  We  have  data  on  South  Asia,  and  I  under- 
stand that  Secretary  Brown  plans  this  fall  to  visit  South  Asia.  That 
will  be  the  first  visit  of  a  cabinet  officer  since  1991.  And  I  think 
it  is  timely. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Does  your  panel  plan  to  visit  with  the  Commerce 
Department  Secretary  and  discuss  your  recommendations  with 
them? 

Mr.  BouTON.  Yes,  we  have  requested  such  a  meeting  and  they 
have  indicated  their  willingness,  subject  to  the  Secretary's  sched- 
ule. 

Mr.  Oilman.  That  would  be  worthwhile.  You  argue  we  have  im- 
portant, even  vital,  national  interests  in  South  Asia  but  you  seem 
to  expect  the  private  sector  to  carry  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
burden  in  our  relations  with  that  part  of  the  world.  Isn't  there  a 
fundamental  dichotomy  here  between  the  interests  involved  and 
the  means  designated  to  advance  those  interests  through  private 
sector  means? 
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Mr.  Hartman.  Well,  I  do  not  believe  so.  I  think  we  are  not  saying 
that  the  private  sector  should  do  this  to  the  exclusion  of  the  gov- 
ernment. And  when  we  say  private  sector,  we  do  not  mean  just  the 
business  sector,  we  mean  the  universities,  the  nongovernmental 
groups. 

Nongovernmental  groups  have  been  very  effective  in  places  like 
India  and  Pakistan  and  Sri  Lanka  and  Bangladesh  in  encouraging 
the  local  groups  within  their  democratic  system  to  use  more  mod- 
ern techniques  to  develop  their  interests.  This  is  something  that  as 
new  democracies  are  formed  there  is  a  big  gap  how  in  a  civil  soci- 
ety you  influence  government  policy. 

We  are  seeing  the  same  thing  now  in  the  former  Soviet  Union. 
You  have  to  encourage  that  civil  society  to  grow  and  for  interests 
to  be  embedded  in  the  people  who  vote  in  those  new  democracies. 
And  that  is  the  way  you  get  these  policies  accepted  in  these  coun- 
tries. 

Now,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  kind  of  division  that  you  can  see 
in  this  area,  which  is  based  in  part  on  religion,  on  antipathies  that 
go  way  back  in  history,  are  much  more  difficult  to  solve  than,  say, 
geographic  differences  that  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  So 
these  are  not  easy  problems. 

But  some  of  the  techniques  that  nongovernmental  organizations 
can  transfer  to  each  other  can  sometimes  be  more  effective  than 
governmental  programs.  And  I  think  you  will  notice  in  our  report, 
we  are  not  suggesting  major  aid  programs.  We  do  not  think  that 
that  is  the  answer  either  to  our  connection  with  this  area  or  to  the 
problems  of  the  area  itself. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you. 

BROADENING  CONTACTS  THROUGH  PRIVATE  SECTOR  TIES 

Mr.  BOUTON.  Might  I  have  a  quick  word,  Mr.  Oilman? 

Mr.  Oilman.  Yes,  please. 

Mr.  BouTON.  Very  briefly.  I  think  the  kind  of  broad  constructive 
engagement  with  South  Asia  that  we  have  outlined  in  the  report, 
and  that  Ambassadors  Hills  and  Hartman  have  iust  described,  is 
important  not  only  because  it  will  strengthen  the  private  sector 
ties,  but  because  when  the  U.S.  Oovernment  sits  down  at  the  table 
with  South  Asian  Oovemments,  there  is  not  only  one  issue  on  the 
table. 

One  of  the  problems  in  our  relationships  in  the  past  with  that 
part  of  the  world  has  been  that  when  we  sit  down  with  them,  it 
is  to  discuss  only  one  or  two  issues,  and  they  are  always  really 
tough  ones.  It  is  nuclear,  it  is  the  Afghan  invasion,  it  is  the  Ban- 

fladesh  war,  it  is  human  rights,  and  we  have  lacked  the  kind  of 
road  basis  for  those  discussions  and  the  variety  of  interests  that 
gives  them  and  us  an  incentive  to  work  with  each  other. 

It  will  give  us  some  leverage,  to  put  it  very  plainly,  in  dealing 
with  these  countries  when  we  have  these  kind  of  private  sector  re- 
lationships. And  an  American  policy  which  is  defined  very  broadly. 
You  asked  what  we  mean  by  fresh  approach.  I  think  the  most 
important  way  that  we  think  our  country  can  look  differently  at 
this  region  is  that  our  opportunities  and  our  interests  in  that  re- 
gion are  very  broad  indeed  and  will  become  more  so  in  the  years 
ahead.  And  it  is  time  now  to  begin  to  make  that  adjustment. 
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^     RECOMMENDATIONS  ON  REGION'S  CIVIL  CONFLICTS 

Mr.  Oilman.  Just  one  more  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Your  report  has  very  little  to  say  about  the  various  civil  wars 
and  the  conflicts  in  that  region.  For  example,  India,  Sri  Lanka, 
Bangladesh.  Does  that  imply  that  you  see  no  useful  role  in  the 
United  States  seeking  a  resolution  to  those  conflicts  as  you  make 
your  recommendation? 

Mr.  Hartman.  No,  I  would  say  not.  And  indeed  the  report  talks 
about  the  very  effective  measures  that  have  been  taken  by  private 
groups  here  to  work  with  individuals  in  those  societies  to  talk 
about  those  problems,  like  Kashmir,  like  the  differences  between 
Bangladesh  and  India  over  water  uses  on  the  border,  for  example. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  encouragement  of  experts  in  those  very  sen- 
sitive areas,  and  we  think  more  should  be  done,  and  not  just  by  the 
United  States,  but  internationally  more  should  be  done. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Kashmir  has  come  up,  and  many 
international  figures  have  been  involved  in  efforts  to  solve  the 
Kashmir  problems  since  1945.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  the  world  has 
not  spent  very  much  of  its  attention  on  helping  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem is  the  reason  why  it  has  been  allowed  to  fester. 

I  think  the  Indians  are  under  no  doubt  now  that  there  is  atten- 
tion focused  there.  The  fact  they  have  allowed  in  the  American  Red 
Cross — the  International  Red  Cross  group — I  think  is  a  good  sign. 
It  is  not  a  one-sided  struggle.  The  Pakistanis  have  been  involved 
as  well,  and  there  is  a  long  history  of  this  dispute,  which  it  is  very 
difficult,  I  think,  for  an  outsider  to  say  one  side  is  right  and  the 
other  side  is  wrong.  It  is  bad,  it  is  getting  worse,  and  it  is  up  to 
the  people  from  the  outside,  not  just  the  American  Government  and 
the  American  people,  but  all  outsiders  to  say  it  is  time  to  try  and 
find  a  solution  to  this  problem  before  it  gets  worse. 

I  think  we  have  not  neglected  those  problems.  They  are  in  there, 
but  we  are  talking  about  different  techniques  for  getting  at  them. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Smith. 

impact  of  delinking  trade  and  human  rights  in  china 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  vou  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  apologize 
for  missing  some  of  the  earlier  conversation.  If  you  will,  I  will  make 
an  observation  or  two  and  then  ask  for  your  comments  on  it. 

I,  for  one,  and  I  know  this  was  a  bipartisan  sense — although 
there  were  bipartisan  positions  on  the  other  side  as  well — that 
when  President  Clinton  delinked  human  rights  with  Most-Favored- 
Nation  status  for  China,  it  set  in  motion  a  deemphasis  on  the  im- 
portance of  human  rights.  Obviously,  a  year  ago  the  President  had 
clearly  articulated  in  his  Executive  order  and  laid  out  for  all  to  see 
in  China,  Beijing  and  the  United  States  an  expectation  of  perform- 
ance; that  if  the  Chinese  did  not  live  up  to  certain  universal  stand- 
ards, not  U.S.  standards  but  universal  standards  in  relationship  to 
human  rights,  there  would  be  considerable  disadvantage  in  their 
ability  to  trade  with  the  United  States. 

We  all  know  that  the  trading  continues  to  be  relatively  one-sided. 
The  trade  deficit  with  China  is  the  second  highest,  only  exceeded 
by  that  of  Japan.  It  would  be  unlikely  that,  if  we  had  held  strong 
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on  the  human  rights,  that  they  would  find  markets  for  the  $30  bil- 
lion-plus exports  that  are  finding  their  way  into  this  country.  I  be- 
lieve we  had  considerable  leverage. 

I  led  two  human  rights  missions  to  China,  one  soon  after 
Tiananmen  Square.  Along  with  Congressman  Frank  Wolf,  I  met 
with  Li  Peng.  We  discussed  human  rights.  We  went  into  one  of  the 
prisons  where  goods  were  being  made  for  export.  We  believe  and 
continue  to  believe  that  some  of  those  goods  found  their  way  to  the 
United  States  from  that  Beijing  Prison  Number  One.  When  I  went 
back  again  in  January,  I  found  that  the  Chinese  leadership  clearly 
thought  that  there  would  be  a  delinking  of  human  rights  with 
trade,  notwithstanding  the  Executive  Order.  They  were  convinced 
it  was  all  bluff. 

I  encouraged  several  of  the  State  Department  personnel  who 
were  with  me  to  be  sure  to  send  the  message  back  to  Washington 
that  the  President's  Executive  order  was  being  treated  very  shab- 
bily there;  that  they  were  not  taking  it  seriously;  that  they  thought 
when  push  came  to  shove  they  could  get  away  with  an  even  worse 
human  rights  situation,  which  they  did. 

In  the  area  of  religious  freedom,  Li  Peng's  two  new  decrees  that 
were  issued  in  January  have  cracked  down  on  the  house  church 
movement.  They  have  also  gone  after  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  a  very,  very  aggressive  manner.  There  are  more  people,  more 
priests,  Protestant  ministers,  and  others  than  before  now  in  prison, 
and  the  use  of  torture  is  on  the  rise. 

We  have  seen  that  the  use  of  coercion  in  population  control  has 
gotten  demonstrably  worse,  and  that  is  not  only  my  opinion.  U.S. 
demographers,  like  Dr.  John  Aird  who,  as  the  head  of  the  China 
branch  of  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau,  and  since  he  has  made  a  life- 
time of  tracking  trends  and  practices  in  that  country,  has  said  it 
has  gotten  worse  within  the  last  2  to  3  years,  as  they  find  that  peo- 
ple are  trying  to  buck  the  system. 

I  met  with  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Beijing  and 
they  felt  that  if  we  trade,  well,  things  would  get  better.  As  my  good 
friend  from  California,  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  said,  when  you  were  deal- 
ing with  dictatorships,  and  certainly  Nazi  Germany  is  one  example, 
there  are  many  that  are  more  efficient,  in  terms  of  being  able  to 
produce  consumer  goods  and  a  higher  quality  of  living  for  some, 
but  that  does  not  translate  into  human  rights  adherence. 

I  have  met  with  a  number  of  the  leading  dissidents,  in  and  out 
of  China,  and  many,  including  Wei  Jingsheng  and  others,  feel  that 
the  Chinese  can  have  it  both  ways.  They  can  move  in  one  direction, 
become  more  of  a  dictatorship,  more  authoritarian  while  reaping 
the  benefits  of  a  controlled  market  system. 

I  know  this  roundtable  has  a  focus  on  countries  like  Pakistan 
and  India,  but  what  has  happened  in  China,  in  my  view,  has  been 
a  watershed  event  for  all  dictatorships  and  all  countries  that  use 
repression  to  oppress  their  people.  Because  we  have  now  played  our 
hand  and  said  that  human  rights  takes  not  just  a  back  seat  but 
maybe  even  no  seat — perhaps  the  rumble  seat.  Human  rights  are 
in  the  trunk  when  it  comes  to  trading  with  these  countries.  I  think 
we  have  squandered  an  opportunity  that  perhaps  was  second  to 
none. 
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I  understood  President  Bush,  who  stated  over  and  over  again 
during  his  years  his  position  with  regard  to  the  hnkage  of  trade 
and  human  rights.  He  was  intellectually  honest  and  had  an  intel- 
lectually coherent  view.  But,  in  the  end,  he  did  not  produce  the  re- 
sult. Mr.  Clinton  seemed  to  understand  everything  all  of  us — ^from 
Tom  Lantos  to  Ben  Oilman  to  Nancy  Pelosi  to  myself— both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  were  saying  regarding  the  linkage  of  human  rights  and 
trade,  but  then  he  squandered  the  whole  thing. 

The  Chinese  were  telling  me  that  in  January.  Eyeball  to  eyeball, 
they  were  saying  they  would  get  it  and  there  will  be  no  linkage  to 
human  rights,  which  I  found  to  be  shocking.  And  I  took  the  Clinton 
line,  and  responded  that  Clinton  would  stay  firm  on  that  policy.  A 
sense  of  deemphasis  has  set  in  motion,  and  I  would  appreciate  your 
commenting  on  that  issue  for  these  other  countries. 

U.S.  POLICY  ON  POPUI^TION  CONTROL 

Ms.  Hills,  according  to  notes  taken  before  I  got  here,  you  men- 
tioned the  importance  of  population  control.  I  was  in  Cairo.  I  spent 
7  days  there  as  a  congressional  observer.  Just  as  a  footnote,  the 
U.S.  delegation,  which  was  led  by  people  like  Bella  Abzug  and  oth- 
ers who  I  do  not  think  speak  for  the  mainstream  of  U.S.  thought 
and  opinion,  tried  to  promote  abortion  as  a  method  of  population 
control  as  an  international  right.  They  did  it  at  the  PrepComs  and 
they  lost.  The  developing  world  and  these  countries,  the  Muslim 
world,  and  Prime  Minister  Bhutto  made  an  articulate  and  eloquent 
statement  at  the  plenary  rejecting  abortion  and  yet  our  delegation, 
unfortunately,  with  its  very  stacked  group,  was  pushing  that. 

But  I  mention  this  because  we  have  also  deemphasized  coercion. 
China  is  using  coercion  with  impunity  against  the  women  in  China 
and  will  host,  of  all  things,  a  United  Nations  Women's  Conference 
in  Beijing  next  year  at  which  time  all  of  the  big  lies  that  they  have 
put  out  about  the  advancement  of  women  in  that  country  will  be 
extolled.  Meanwhile  the  women  who  suffer  the  brutality  of  forced 
abortion  and  involuntary  sterilization  will  go  unnoticed  or  will  be 
a  side  show  brought  up  perhaps  by  some  human  rights  activists 
but  ignored  by  others. 

Again  I  mention  that  because  by  caving  on  the  linkage  of  human 
rights  to  MFN,  I  think  this  is  the  message  that  has  been  sent  to 
these  other  countries  as  well.  If  you  could  speak  to  that,  I  would 
appreciate  it. 

DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  CHINA  AND  SOUTH  ASDy^J  DEMOCRACIES 

Mr.  Hartman.  Let  me,  if  I  may,  with  all  due  respect,  Mr.  Con- 
gressman, we  are  talking  about  South  Asia. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  Hartman.  I  would  not  like  for  any  of  our  friends  we  have 
brought  to  this  country  to  participate  in  our  conference  to  go  away 
with  the  impression  that  the  American  Congress  can  equate  the  de- 
mocracies of  this  area  with  Nazi  Germany  or  even  with  Peking, 
which  is  not  a  democracy. 

We  are  talking  about  countries  that  have  demonstrated  the  ca- 
pacity under  the  most  difficult  conditions  to  begin  the  process  of 
democratization  and  to  carry  it  on  for  some  years;  countries  with 
millions  of  people  in  very  bad  circumstance  and  those  of  us  who 
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know  in  this  country  how  difficult  it  is  to  run  a  democratic  process 
ought  to  try  to  go  out  to  places  like  Sri  Lanka  or  India  or  Pakistan 
and  get  the  participation  they  do  among  the  voting  public.  So  I 
think  it  is  very  important  that  we  distinguish  these  democracies 
from  how  we  may  treat  other  countries  that  do  not  have  democratic 
regimes. 

We  are  not  here  to  talk  about  China  and  I  do  not  want  to  either 
defend  or  not  defend  an  administration  policy  on  China.  There  has 
been  no  question  about  applying  that  kind  of  sanction  to  any  of 
these  countries  in  this  area.  We  are  not  talking  about  neglecting 
human  rights,  we  are  talking  about  finding  the  most  effective 
means  for  supporting  the  groups  in  these  emerging  democracies 
that  want  the  same  things  we  want,  that  want  to  protect  human 
rights,  that  want  a  pluralistic  society,  and  want  to  do  the  best  for 
their  country. 

The  question  of  whether  you  can  do  it  by  attaching  conditions  to 
our  legislation,  when  we  are  the  only  power  around  the  world  that 
is  going  to  attach  these  conditions,  we  think  is  ineffective.  I  think 
personally,  I  don't  know  whether  all  the  panel  members  here  agree, 
that  the  Pressler  amendment  has  not  been  effective.  It  is  not  get- 
ting us  to  the  people  who  make  the  decisions,  it  is  not  getting  us 
to  the  central  problems  that  cause  them  to  move  down  this  nuclear 
track.  We  have  to  show  a  lot  more  creativity. 

We  do  not  have  all  the  answers  in  our  report,  but  we  think  a 
greater  engagement  with  them  on  the  scientific  front,  on  working 
with  nuclear  power,  on  attempting  to  deal  with  the  security  issues 
which  caused  these  programs  to  be  formed  in  the  first  place,  is  the 
way  to  go,  and  to  internationalize  it,  to  put  it  in  the  context  of  the 
NPT  review  conference  that  is  coming  up  and  how  we  negotiate 
further  regimes  to  control  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Faleomavaega. 

CRITICISM  OF  U.S.  SOUTH  ASIAN  POLICY 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  certainly 
want  to  commend  you  for  calling  this  discussional  panel  at  least  for 
the  members  of  the  committee  and  such  distinguished  members  of 
the  panel  that  we  have  with  us  here  this  morning. 

As  a  member  of  this  panel  for  the  past  6  years,  more  specifically 
with  the  Asia  Pacific  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  submit  that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  U.S.  policy,  whether 
this  administration  or  previous  administrations,  U.S.  policy  over 
the  years  in  South  Asia  has  been  a  complete  farce.  And  I  will  say 
this  again.  Our  foreign  policy  toward  this  region  of  South  Asia  over 
the  years  has  been  a  complete  farce. 

And  I  say  this  as  indicative  of  the  fact  that  here  it  is  2  years, 
for  the  largest  democracy  in  the  world,  and  we  have  yet  to  get  an 
ambassador  for  India.  That  reallv  troubles  me  to  see  that  here  we 
have  the  largest  democracy  in  tne  world  and  we  cannot  even  get 
an  ambassador  for  them. 

Mr.  Hartman.  He  is  there  finally. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Yes,  just  now. 

Mr.  Hartman.  Finally. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  And  if  there  is  one  foreign  policy  issue  that 
always  seems  to  come  to  mind,  whether  it  be  this  administration 
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or  the  previous  administrations,  if  there  are  two  words  that  always 
seem  to  bear  whenever  we  talk  about  South  Asia,  it  is  overpopula- 
tion. That  is  all  we  talk  about  in  and  out  every  year.  That  is  all 
we  talk  about  when  we  talk  about  South  Asia.  It  is  overpopulation. 
We  never  talk  about  the  economics,  we  never  talk  about  the  social 
problems  and  the  serious  cultural  differences  existing,  and  of 
course  the  fact  that  20  percent  of  the  world's  population  resides  in 
this  part  of  the  world. 

I  remember  former  Congressman  Steve  Solarz,  when  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  Asia  Pacific  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  for 
years  he  struggled,  even  within  our  own  country,  the  Congress  and 
the  administration,  to  subdivide  the  Asian  bureau  so  that  South 
Asia  could  be  given  a  separate  bureau  for  the  simple  fact  that  20 
percent  of  the  world's  population  resides  there,  and  we  should  give 
more  attention  to  the  problems  of  this  region  of  the  world.  And 
what  happens,  it  is  always  opposed  and  saying  we  cannot  do  it,  we 
cannot  afford  it.  And  it  has  only  been  just  recently  that  now  we 
have  a  South  Asia  bureau. 

And,  of  course,  what  has  been  primarily  our  attention  in  Asia 
has  been  primarily  Southeast  Asia;  China,  Japan,  Korea,  the  boom- 
ing economies  in  those  countries,  but  never,  never  were  we  really 
serious  in  confronting  the  real  substantive  issues  affecting  the 
countries  of  India,  Pakistan.  Overpopulation,  the  nuclear  rivalry, 
and  that  is  where  we  stop. 

I  remember  a  speech  given  by  the  late  Prime  Minister  Gandhi, 
Rajiv  Gandhi,  concerning  a  very  serious  issue.  As  I  recall  India,  I 
think,  has  only  exploded  one  nuclear  detonation  and  this  late 
Prime  Minister  in  his  speech  at  the  U.N.  I  thought  was  the  most 
profound  speech  ever  given,  and  I  suggest  my  colleagues  read  the 
speech,  how  committed  he  was  to  nonproliferation  and  sought  the 
assistance  of  the  nuclear  family  and  it  never  went  anywhere.  And 
now  we  are  at  a  most  serious  crisis  of  the  serious  problems  affect- 
ing Pakistan  and  India  on  this  nuclear  situation  we  are  facing,  now 
it  is  North  Korea,  now  it  is  these  two  countries. 

PROPOSAL  FOR  SOUTH  ASIAN  NUCLEAR  FREE  ZONE 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  members  of  the  panel,  at  least  for  starters 
on  this  question,  should  the  United  States  push  for  a  nuclear  free 
zone  in  this  region?  Maybe  I  am  begging  the  question  because  I 
have  been  a  strong  advocate  of  nuclear  free  zones  as  has  been  re- 
cently advocated  by  the  countries  in  the  South  Pacific,  mainly  be- 
cause we  have  had  personal  experience  with  that  horrible,  horrible 
problem  that  we  have  had  with  the  island  people  being  subjected, 
subjected  to,  directly  to  nuclear  contamination  and  radiation. 

I  want  to  ask  tne  members  of  the  panel,  should  the  United 
States  push,  as  a  policy,  if  ever,  will  ever  come  about  of  establish- 
ing a  nuclear  free  zone  in  South  Asia,  which  I  think  there  are  a 
lot  of  positive  notes  to  be  taken  from  this  and  the  fact  that  this  has 
prevented  Argentina  and  Brazil  and  the  Latin  America  free  zone 
from  getting  into  this  problem,  and  I  wanted  to  ask  the  members 
of  the  panel  for  their  response. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Faleomavaega  appears  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  meeting.] 

Mr.  Hartman.  Let  me  begin  and 
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Mr.  Faleomavaega.  First,  my  statement  about  being  a  farce, 
OK? 

Mr.  Hartman.  Yes.  I  will  not  agree  with  you  it  was  a  farce.  I  did 
start  off  by  saying  that  our  policy  was  totally  deformed  by  the  cold 
war;  that  is,  we  chose  sides.  The  issues  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the 
ideological  struggle  that  was  going  on.  That  has  disappeared  now 
so  I  think  we  can  start  really  treating  the  area  in  terms  of  its  real 
interest  to  us  and  to  themselves. 

On  the  question  of  the  nuclear  free  zone.  Dr.  Patel  alluded  to  one 
of  the  difficulties  of  such  a  proposal,  and  it  did  come  up  in  our  dis- 
cussions. And  that  is  that  the  Indians  feel  that  the  threat  to  them 
is  from  China,  and  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  see  at  the  moment,  at 
least,  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  to  enter  into  such  ar- 
rangements. 

Tne  pursuit  of  a  nonproliferation  treaty  is  a  kind  of  step-by-step 
way,  first  of  all,  at  getting  at  the  production  of  nuclear  materials 
and  trying  to  freeze  those,  roll  them  back,  move  to  safer  systems 
insofar  as  countries  are  going  to  use  nuclear  means  to  produce 
power;  get  away  from  plutonium  cycles,  get  away  from  some  of  the 
more  dangerous  forms  of  the  uses  of  nuclear  material. 

I  think  the  free  zone  can  only  come  after  there  is  some  progress 
in  these  other  areas  and  then,  hopefully,  it  will  be — particularly 
with  such  things  as  a  nuclear  test  ban  perhaps  move  toward  a  nu- 
clear free  world. 

Dr.  Patel. 

Mr.  Patel.  Mr.  Congressman 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Excuse  me,  may  I  interrupt  here?  I  apolo- 
gize for  the  conversation  we  are  having,  but  we  have  two  votes 
pending  on  the  floor.  I  also  have  some  appointments,  which  means 
I  am  going  to  have  to  leave.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  conclude 
the  hearing,  if  that  is  all  right. 

Some  of  you,  I  think,  may  be  getting  a  little  anxious.  I  think  we 
have  probably  explored  the  major  points  before  us,  and  I  want  to 
express  to  each  of  you  my  appreciation  for  your  appearance  tnis 
morning.  We  have  had  a  fairly  lively  discussion  on  some  things  I 
suspect  you  did  not  think  would  come  up,  but  that  sometimes  hap- 
pens in  a  congressional  hearing.  I  commend  you  once  again  for  the 
report,  which  is  high  quality  and  will  hopefully  be  widely  distrib- 
uted and  vigorously  advocated  throughout  this  city. 

Ms.  Hills.  We  thank  you  so  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your 
time.  We  know  there  are  very  few  legislative  days  left  and  we  ap- 
preciate your  attention. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Right.  We  stand  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:35  a.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT 
HON.  EN I  F.H.  FALEOMAVAEGA 


I  want  to  welcome  the  witnesses  to  testify  before  the 
committee  this  morning,  and  I  am  confident  that  they  will  give  us 
insight  into  the  complex  situation  on  the  South  Asia  Subcontinent 
that  confronts  us  today. 

I  am  particularly  saddened  that  this  part  of  the  world  that 
has  blessed  us  with  the  wisdom  and  teachings  of  Mahatma  Ghandi,  and 
proudly  claims  to  be  the  world's  largest  democracy  —  is  now  poised 
on  the  edge  of  confrontation  with  weapons  of  the  most  violent 
nature.  India's  development  of  the  Prithvi  and  Agni  Missile 
systems  has  been  joined  by  Pakistan's  procurement  of  M-11  missiles 
from  China.  The  sharp  escalation  of  tensions  on  the  Subcontinent 
between  these  two  friends  of  /^erica  and  responsible  members  of  the 
United  Nations  is  very  disturbing. 

As  the  only  Member  of  Congress  from  the  South  Pacific,  I  would 
hope  that  the  South  Asia  countries  could  look  for  guidance  to  the 
South  Pacific  Nuclear  Free  Zone  and  perhaps  seriously  pursue  the 
establishment  of  a  nuclear-free  zone  on  the  Subcontinent. 
Obviously,  this  would  necessitate  the  involvement  of  China,  to 
defuse  India's  security  concerns.  China,  I  might  mention,  along 
with  Russia,  are  members  of  the  South  Pacific  Nuclear  Free  Zone 
Treaty.  We  hope  that  the  U.S.  also  joins  this  international  effort 
to  control  nuclear  arms  proliferation. 

Additionally,  with  China's  involvement  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Subcontinent,  I  would  hope  that  India  not  give  up  her  attempts  to 
join  the  ASEAN  Regional  Forum  (ARF) ,  which  made  history  this  summer 
by  holding  its  first  meeting  successfully  in  Bangkok.  As  the 
preeminent  multilateral  framework  for  security  dialogue  in  the 
Asia-Pacific  region,  involving  participation  by  all  the  major 
powers  of  the  Pacific  --  including  China  —  it  will  be  necessary 
for  ARF  to  eventually  address  the  problems  of  the  Subcontinent. 
India's  influence  extends  to  the  Malacca  Straits  and  a  nuclear 
conflict  to  Southeast  Asia's  left  flank  cannot  be  ignored. 

Given  the  promise  of  prosperity  that  Prime  Minister  Rao's 
economic  reforms  have  brought  India,  I  would  hope  that  this 
portends  a  bright  future  for  the  development  of  all  of  South  Asia. 
With  the  insight  from  our  witnesses  today,  perhaps  the  United 
States  can  play  a  constructive  role  in  getting  past  the  dilemma 
that  confronts  us  now. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


New  opportunities  are  emerging  for  constructive  and  consistent  ties 
between  the  United  States  and  South  Asia.  The  ending  of  the  cold 
war  removed  the  ideological  and  geostrategic  factors  that  shaped 
earlier  U.S.  policy  in  the  region.  The  expansion  of  democracy  and 
the  growing  openness  of  South  Asia's  economies  have  provided  the 
basis  to  increase  cooperation  substantially  in  areas  of  common  con- 
cern and  mutual  benefit. 

United  States-South  Asia  relations  have  in  the  past  been  marked 
by  divergent  perspectives  and  aims.  Overcoming  this  legacy  will 
take  time  and  effort.  However,  a  reservoir  of  goodwill  toward  the 
United  States  exists  in  South  Asia. 

The  task  of  The  Asia  Society's  study  mission  to  South  Asia  was 
to  learn  South  Asian  views  on  key  issues,  explore  the  possibilities  for 
greater  U.S. -South  Asia  interaction,  and  make  recommendations 
about  current  and  future  U.S.  interests  and  priorities  in  South  Asia. 


SOUTH  ASIA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

South  Asia  suffers  from  stereotypes.  Americans  have  tended  to  re- 
gard the  region  as  one  of  poverty,  overpopulation,  ethnic  and  relig- 
ious conflict,  and  natural  disasters.  Contrary  to  prevailing  American 
perceptions.  South  Asia  is  important  to  the  United  States  and  offers 
both  short-  and  long-term  opportunities.  American  businesses  can 
benefit  from  the  region's  economic  opening  and  growth.  American 
universities,  think  tanks,  and  nongovernmental  organizations  can 
widen  their  agendas  and  impact  through  collaboration  with  their 
South  Asian  counterparts. 

South  Asia's  fate  will  increasingly  influence  the  world  Ameri- 
cans and  others  live  in.  It  is  a  region  where  the  issues  likely  to 
dominate  international  relations  in  the  21st  century  come  together 
and  where  20  percent  of  humanity  lives.  U.S.  interests  will  be  served 
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if  South  Asia  achieves  sufficiently  rapid,  well-distributed  and  sus- 
tainable economic  growth,  reduces  poverty,  expands  democracy, 
prevents  regional  conflict  and  the  use  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion, protects  its  own  and  the  global  environment,  limits  population 
growth,  advances  human  rights,  and  reduces  narcotics  trafficking 
and  terrorism.  But  if  little  or  no  progress  is  made  in  South  Asia 
toward  these  goals,  the  world  will  almost  certainly  be  a  more  danger- 
ous and  unstable  place,  with  obvious  negative  implications  for  the 
United  States. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  advance  its  interests  in  South  Asia,  U.S. 
policy  toward  the  region  should  follow  certain  broad  guidelines: 

•  Give  high  priority  to  building  and  expanding  governmental 
and  private-sector  ties  with  South  Asia  as  a  foundation  for 
pursuing  long-term  U.S.  interests. 

•  Develop  a  broad,  balanced,  and  integrated  strategy  toward 
South  Asia  that  is  sustainable  over  the  long  term. 

•  Avoid  "tilts"  in  U.S.  dealings  with  South  Asia,  while  giving 
due  recognition  to  the  size  and  potential  of  India  in  the  region 
and  beyond. 

•  Accord  a  prominent  position  to  the  role  of  the  private  sector 
in  United  States-South  Asia  relations. 

•  In  dealing  with  sensitive  issues,  work  through  established 
international  and  multilateral  institutions  and  mechanisms 
wherever  possible,  emphasize  private  dialogue,  avoid  public 
confrontation,  and  recognize  the  limits  of  U.S.  influence. 


ECONOMICS 

The  most  important  U.S.  interest  in  South  Asia  is  continued  eco- 
nomic reform  leading  to  faster  and  well-distributed  growth.  Eco- 
nomic relations  should  therefore  be  the  focal  point  of  U.S. 
eniia^^ement  with  the  region. 

Successful  economic  reform  and  deregulation  in  South  Asia  will 
offer  extensive  commercial  opportunities  for  the  United  States,  es- 
pecially in  India.  The  region's  huge  emerging  market,  strong  institu- 
tional and  legal  frameworks.  English-speaking  professional  and 
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entrepreneurial  class,  and  impressive  scientific  and  technical  skills 
are  among  its  attractions. 

The  long-standing  economic  presence  of  the  United  States  in  the 
region  and  its  heightened  activity  in  the  wake  of  recent  reforms  have 
given  it  a  comparative  advantage  vis-a-vis  Europe  and  Japan.  En- 
hanced economic  ties  will  help  moderate  U.S.-South  Asian  political 
discord  and  create  a  deeper  private  and  public  engagement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  region. 

Accelerated  and  equitable  economic  growth  in  South  Asia  will 
also  transform  the  lives  of  millions  in  one  of  the  world's  poorest 
regions,  and  over  time  will  help  to  limit  population  growth,  decrease 
social  unrest,  enhance  political  stability,  and  reduce  international 
tensions  in  the  region. 

To  support  and  benefit  from  South  Asia's  economic  reforms  the 
United  States  should: 

•  Open  U.S.  markets  further  to  South  Asian  exports. 

•  Avoid  linking  human  rights  issues  to  trade  or  attaching  envi- 
ronmental and  labor  conditions  to  bilateral  and  multilateral 
trade  agreements. 

•  Make  South  Asia  a  major  focus  of  U.S.  government  trade  and 
investment  promotion  activities. 

•  Review  and  revise  cold  war-era  export  controls  to  ensure  that 
sales  of  U.S.  technology  and  know-how  to  South  Asian  coun- 
tries are  not  unnecessarily  restricted. 

•  Actively  promote  assistance  to  South  Asian  economies 
through  international  financial  institutions. 

•  Expand  scientific  and  technical  cooperation  with  South  Asia. 

•  Assist  South  Asian  governments  in  developing  the  technolo- 
gies and  strategies  necessary  to  feed  their  rapidly  growing 
populations. 


SOCIAL  CHANGE  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

South  Asian  governments  and  peoples  are  working  through  demo- 
cratic processes  to  improve  their  countries'  social  welfare.  Given  the 
scope  of  challenges  and  the  extraordinary  complexity  of  the  region, 
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this  is  a  bold  social  experiment.  It  affects  one-fifth  of  the  human  race 
and  deserves  international  attention  and  support. 

Some  progress  has  already  been  made  in  limiting  population 
growth  and  raising  literacy  levels.  Environmental  degradation  is  be- 
ginning to  be  addressed.  However,  much  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished. A  key  requirement  for  addressing  these  social  concerns  is 
accelerated,  well-distributed  economic  growth.  At  the  same  time, 
managing  population  growth  must  be  a  priority  if  environmental 
damage  is  to  be  avoided. 

South  Asia's  social  development  is  important  to  U.  S.  humani- 
tarian, ideological,  and  pragmatic  interests.  Without  such  progress, 
there  are  likely  to  be  global  reverberations.  For  example,  interna- 
tional efforts  to  limit  global  warming  could  be  undermined  by  the 
region's  rapid  industrialization  and  urbanization.  Successful  social 
development,  on  the  other  hand,  will  highlight  the  effectiveness  of 
democratic  and  free-market  principles,  serving  an  important  Ameri- 
can ideological  interest.  In  areas  such  as  environmental  protection, 
poverty  alleviation,  urbanization,  and  minority  rights,  opportunities 
exist  for  shared  learning  between  the  United  States  and  South  Asia. 

The  United  States  can  assist  South  Asian  countries  with  their 
development  challenges.  To  that  end: 

•  The  United  States  should  maintain  current  levels  of  bilateral 
U.S.  development  assistance  to  South  Asia  despite  resource 
constraints. 

•  U.S.  nongovernmental  organizations  should  expand  their 
work  with  South  Asian  counterparts  on  a  variety  of  develop- 
ment problems. 

•  U.S.  universities  should  seek  greater  cooperation  with  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  in  South  Asia. 

•  The  United  States  Information  Service  (USIS)  should  main- 
tain, and  if  possible  enhance,  its  libraries  in  the  region. 

•  U.S.  environmental  organizations  should  make  South  Asia  a 
main  focus  of  their  international  activity  through  collabora- 
tion with  South  Asian  environmental  counterparts. 

•  South  Asian  and  U.S.  businesses  and  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations should  form  a  partnership  to  study  the  application 
of  environmental  technology  in  the  region. 
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American  businesses  should  practice  environmental  respon- 
sibility in  their  dealings  with  South  Asia. 

The  United  States  should  work  more  closely  with  South 
Asian  countries  in  international  environmental  forums. 

The  U.S.  government  and  American  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations, foundations,  and  businesses  should  step  up  ef- 
forts, either  directly  or  through  international  organizations,  to 
help  South  Asians  develop  less  destructive  energy  sources. 


DEMOCRACY  AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

The  enlargement  of  the  community  of  democratic  states  that  protect 
human  rights  is  an  increasingly  important  objective  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  American  interests  and  values  will  be  more  secure  in  such  a 
world.  South  Asia's  size  and  conditions  make  it  a  critical  area  for  the 
future  of  democracy  and  human  rights.  Moreover,  if  the  aspirations 
of  South  Asia's  people  are  respected  and  met,  the  long-term  pros- 
pects for  political  stability,  economic  and  social  development,  and 
peace  will  be  enhanced,  and  this  will  contribute  to  overall  U.S.  ob- 
jectives. 

One  of  South  Asia's  most  promising  features  during  recent  years 
has  been  the  resilience  and  spread  of  democracy  despite  intense  eco- 
nomic and  social  pressures.  In  India  and  Sri  Lanka,  democracy  has 
persevered  in  the  face  of  ethnic  and  religious  conflict,  political  insta- 
bility, and  the  assassination  of  government  leaders.  In  Pakistan, 
Bangladesh,  and  Nepal,  free  and  fair  elections  were  held  in  August 
1994  after  years  of  military,  authoritarian,  or  monarchical  rule.  The 
full  promise  of  South  Asian  democracy  has  yet  to  be  realized,  but 
democracy  is  an  important  bond  between  the  United  States  and  the 
region  that  can  and  should  be  strengthened. 

Human  rights  is  a  delicate  issue.  On  the  whole.  South  Asian 
societies  have  been  and  are  committed  to  the  rule  of  law  and  toler- 
ance for  diversity.  While  large  numbers  of  human  rights  violations 
continue  to  be  reported,  systematic  and  sustained  government-sanc- 
tioned violations  have  beeii  rare  in  the  history  of  independent  South 
Asia.  Ethnic  and  religious  conflicts,  the  effects  of  poverty  and  illit- 
eracy, and  local  disputes  are  the  main  causes  of  the  region's  human 
rights  violations. 
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To  support  democracy  and  human  rights  in  South  Asia,  the 
United  States  should: 

•  Highlight  South  Asia's  achievements  in  strengthening  de- 
mocracy and  human  rights. 

•  Address  concerns  about  human  rights  in  South  Asia  primarily 
in  the  context  of  multilateral  dialogues. 

•  Offer  to  help  improve  the  existing  institutions  that  have 
shown  themselves  most  willing  to  address  demonstrated  hu- 
man rights  violations. 

•  Urge  South  Asian  governments  to  allow  representatives  of 
international  and  U.S.  human  rights  organizations  to  conduct 
independent  investigations  in  cooperation  with  local  groups. 

•  Establish  exchanges  between  American  and  South  Asian  leg- 
islators. 


SECURITY  AND  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

Over  the  long  term,  economic  and  social  development  are  the  most 
compelling  security  challenges  confronting  the  region.  Social  and 
political  unrest  will  likely  increase  without  progress  in  poverty  alle- 
viation, population  control,  literacy,  and  environmental  protection. 
Such  instability  could  pave  the  way  for  demagoguery,  uncontrolled 
migration,  and  violent  competition  for  scarce  resources  and  exacer- 
bate traditional  security  concerns  emanating  from  nationalism  and 
territorial  disputes. 

The  most  immediate  threat  to  peace  in  South  Asia  is  the  conflict 
in  Kashmir.  Both  India  and  Pakistan  divert  huge  financial  resources, 
vitally  needed  for  economic  and  social  development,  into  military 
spending.  A  future  India-Pakistan  conflict  could  conceivably  in- 
volve the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  and  destabilize  U.S.  interests  in 
surrounding  regions.  Although  both  governments  deny  having  built 
nuclear  weapons,  both  acknowledge  their  capacity  to  do  so.  Both  are 
also  developing  missile  delivery  systems. 

Opportunities  for  security  collaboration  between  the  United 
States  and  South  Asian  countries  may  expand  with  the  end  of  the 
cold  war.  India  and  Pakistan  in  particular,  because  of  their  size, 
geographical  location,  and  military  capabilities,  continue  to  have 
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potentially  important  roles  in  regions  stretching  from  the  Middle 
East  through  Central  Asia  and  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Southeast 
Asia,  where  the  United  States  also  has  important  interests. 

The  nature  and  objectives  of  security  cooperation  will  likely 
differ  from  those  of  an  earlier  era.  It  should  consist  of  joint 
peacekeeping  efforts  under  U.N.  auspices,  bilateral  and  multilateral 
dialogues  on  strategic  concerns,  and  increased  military-to-military 
contacts  through  educational  and  training  programs  and  even  joint 
exercises.  Such  low-key  cooperation  could  increase  mutual  trust  and 
enhance  the  prospects  for  more  substantive  security  cooperation  in 
the  future. 

Given  the  wide  scope  of  security  issues  in  South  Asia,  our  rec- 
ommendations fail  into  five  broad  categories. 

1.  South  Asian  Regional  Cooperation 

To  promote  South  Asian  regional  cooperation,  the  United  States 
should: 

•  Increase  financial  and  technical  support  to  South  Asian  Asso- 
ciation for  Regional  Cooperation  (SAARC)-initiated  pro- 
jects that  would  benefit  all  the  countries  of  the  region. 

•  Focus  anention  on  cooperative  efforts  to  harness  and  share 
more  fully  the  river  resources  of  eastern  South  Asia. 

•  Foster  links  between  SAARC  and  other  regional  organiza- 
tions. 

•  Facilitate  regional  confidence-building  measures  and  dia- 
logue to  address  longstanding  regional  disputes. 

2.  The  Kashmir  Dispute 

On  India-Pakistan  relations  and  the  Kashmir  dispute,  the  United 
States  should: 

•  Continue  to  express  concern  about  the  potential  for  a  wider 
India-Pakistan  conflict,  higher  casualties,  further  human 
rights  violations,  and  additional  drains  on  economic  re- 
sources to  arise  from  the  Kashmir  dispute. 

•  Encourage  the  continuation  and  even  expansion  of  official 
and  nonofficial  dialogues,  within  and  outside  the  region,  on 
the  Kashmir  dispute. 
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3.  Nuclear  Weapons  and  Missile  Proliferation 

Regarding  India's  and  Pakistan's  nuclear  weapons  and  missile 
capabilities,  the  United  States  should: 

•  Address  India's  and  Pakistan's  nuclear  weapons  capabilities 
in  the  context  of  a  global  nonproliferation  effort. 

•  Reexamine  present  policy  concerning  nuclear  energy  coop- 
eration with  India  and  Pakistan. 

•  Seek  to  engage  India  and  Pakistan  in  bilateral  and  multilateral 
missile  control  initiatives. 

•  Continue  govemment-to-govemment  dialogues  on  nuclear 
and  missile  issues  with  India  and  Pakistan  while  encouraging 
an  expansion  of  official  and  nonofficial  dialogues. 

•  Assist  India  and  Pakistan  to  avert  accidental  conventional 
war,  if  they  are  willing  to  receive  such  assistance. 

4.  United  States-South  Asia  Security  Cooperation 

To  enhance  the  level  of  U.S.-South  Asia  security  cooperation, 
the  United  States  should: 

•  Restore  or  increase  international  military  education  training 
(IMET)  funding  to  South  Asian  countries. 

•  Arrange  periodic,  perhaps  annual,  "security  consultative" 
meetings  on  a  bilateral  basis  with  South  Asian  nations. 

5.  South  Asia  and  the  World 

To  promote  South  Asia's  fuller  participation  in  international  and 
regional  groupings,  the  United  States  should: 

•  Keep  under  serious  consideration  India's  inclusion  in  an  ex- 
panded permanent  Security  Council  membership. 

•  Support  India's  and  Pakistan's  inclusion  in  emerging  eco- 
nomic and  political  organizations,  especially  in  the  Asia-Pa- 
cific. 
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ENHANCING  PRIVATE-SECTOR 
ENGAGEMENT  WITH  SOUTH  ASIA 


One  of  the  most  hopeful  aspects  of  future  United  States-South  Asia 
relations  is  the  increased  opportunity  for  private-sector  collabora- 
tion. Open  markets  and  expanded  democracy  give  American  busi- 
nesses, nongovernmental  organizations,  media,  universities,  and 
foundations  a  wider  scope  for  cooperation  with  their  South  Asian 
counterparts.  Vigorous  private-sector  collaboration  will  expand  the 
constituencies  with  a  stake  in  U.S.-South  Asia  relations. 

In  order  to  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities,  U.S.  private- 
sector  organizations  need  to  enhance  their  knowledge  of  South  Asia 
and  their  capability  to  interact  with  the  region.  Over  the  past  25  years 
there  has  been  an  unfortunate  decline  in  attention  to  South  Asia 
across  a  wide  range  of  U.S.  institutions. 

Another  hopeful  factor  is  the  growth  of  the  community  of  South 
Asian  Americans,  now  numbering  over  one  million.  The  South 
Asian  community  has  just  begun  to  be  politically  active  and  in  the 
future  will  likely  play  a  significant  role  in  the  U.S.  policy  process  and 
in  business  and  other  professional  linkages  with  South  Asia. 

To  heighten  the  U.S.  private  sector's  engagement  with  South 
Asia,  we  recommend  that  several  initiatives  by  various  U.S.  organi- 
zations be  undertaken. 

•  American  nongovernmental  organizations  concerned  with  is- 
sues ranging  from  family  planning  to  AIDS  to  environmental 
protection  should  seek  ties  with  their  South  Asian  counter- 
parts. 

•  U.S.  think  tanks  concerned  with  international  relations  and 
foreign  policy  should  increase  their  capacity  to  analyze  South 
Asian  affairs  and  develop  joint  studies  and  dialogue  with 
South  Asian  institutes. 

•  South  Asian  Americans  should  engage  themselves  fully  in 
the  emerging  agenda  of  U.S.-South  Asia  relations. 

•  U.S.  business  and  professional  associations  should  initiate  or 
increase  their  links  to  and  activities  with  counterpart  associa- 
tions in  South  Asia. 

•  U.S.  national  science  organizations  such  as  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  American  Association  for  the 
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Advancement  of  Science  should  focus  more  on  South  Asian 
contributions  to  science  and  draw  on  the  large  number  of 
South  Asian  Americans  in  scientific  and  technical  fields  for 
this  effort. 

Universities  and  colleges  should  start  or  expand  programs  on 
South  Asian  history,  culture,  languages,  politics,  religion,  and 
economics  while  emphasizing  the  region's  importance  in  the 
context  of  emerging  global  issues. 

Public  education  institutions  such  as  museums,  libraries,  and 
world  affairs  councils  around  the  United  States  should  give 
greater  attention  to  South  Asia  in  their  programs. 

American  foundations  focusing  on  a  variety  of  issues  should 
give  a  higher  priority  to  South  Asia  in  their  grant  making. 

American  media  organizations  should  devote  greater  re- 
sources to  covering  South  Asia,  and  journalism  schools  and 
associations  should  develop  professional  exchanges  with 
South  Asian  counterparts. 
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The  end  of  the  cold  war  has  brought  many  challenges  and  opportu- 
nities for  American  involvement  in  the  world.  As  Americans  seek  to 
frame  a  new  agenda  for  U.  S.  foreign  policy,  it  is  critical  that  they 
take  account  of  those  regions  and  issues  long  obscured  by  the  com- 
pulsions of  cold  war  ideology  and  strategy.  Among  these  regions  is 
South  Asia,  comprising  the  countries  of  India,  Pakistan,  Bangladesh, 
Bhutan,  the  Maldives,  Nepal,  and  Sri  Lanka.  South  Asia's  secondary 
role  in  the  East- West  conflict,  together  with  its  inherent  complexity 
and  many  problems,  has  kept  it  at  the  periphery  of  U.S.  governmental 
and  private  attention.  Now  forces  inside  and  outside  the  region  make 
it  apparent  that  South  Asia  should  be  more  central  to  U.S.  concerns 
in  the  years  and  decades  ahead,  that  it  has  been  ignored  too  long. 

This  point  is  the  focus  of  a  project  of  multilateral  dialogue  and 
American  public  education  organized  by  The  Asia  Society  beginning 
in  1 993.  The  project  has  sought  to  understand  the  forces  shaping  the 
future  of  South  Asian  countries  and  the  perspectives  of  South  Asians 
on  that  future;  to  assess  current  and  future  U.S.  interests  and  policies 
in  the  region;  and.  on  the  basis  of  these  findings,  to  encourage  and 
inform  the  public  debate  in  the  United  States  on  relations  with  the 
region. 

The  centerpiece  of  the  project  was  a  study  mission  to  South  Asia 
which,  at  the  request  of  The  Asia  Society,  we  were  privileged  to 
chair.  After  extensive  briefings  and  preparation  in  the  United  States, 
14  Americans  from  different  backgrounds,  most  of  us  with  only 
limited  prior  expertise  or  experience  in  South  Asia,  traveled  in  the 
region  for  two  weeks  in  late  March  and  early  April  1994.  All  of  us 
visited  India  and  Pakistan.  We  divided  into  three  groups  to  visit 
Bangladesh.  Nepal,  and  Sri  Lanka.  In  each  country  we  met  a  large 
number  of  South  Asians  in  government,  business,  nongovernmental 
organizations,  scholarship,  and  journalism.  In  small  group  discus- 
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sions  we  sought  their  views  on  the  issues  facing  their  countries  and 
region  and  on  U.  S.  relations  with  South  Asia. 

Our  mission  was  received  with  extraordinary  interest  and  hospi- 
tality throughout  South  Asia.  If  this  response  was  any  measure. 
South  Asians  are  eager  to  discuss  with  Americans  how  our  nations 
and  peoples  ought  to  relate  to  each  other  in  the  future.  Our  very 
comple.x,  and  strenuous,  schedules  in  each  of  the  seven  cities  visited 
were  arranged  through  the  generous  and  highly  effective  assistance 
of  eight  South  Asian  cooperating  institutions:  in  India,  the  Centre  for 
Policy  Research.  New  Delhi,  and  the  Confederation  of  Indian  Indus- 
try. Bombay;  in  Pakistan,  the  Institute  for  Regional  Studies,  Isla- 
mabad. The  Asia  Foundation,  and  the  American  Business  Council, 
Karachi:  in  Bangladesh,  the  Bangladesh  Institute  for  International 
and  Strategic  Studies:  in  Nepal,  the  Society  for  Constitutional  and 
Parliamentary  Exercise  (SCOPE);  and  in  Sri  Lanka,  the  International 
Centre  for  Ethnic  Studies. 

This  report  is  the  record  of  our  principal  fmdings  and  recom- 
mendations on  the  future  of  United  States-South  Asia  relations.  We 
are  concerned  w  ith  both  official  and  nonofficial  ties,  and  with  the  full 
range  of  economic,  political,  social,  cultural,  and  security  relations. 
Our  primary  focus  is  on  matters  we  believe  are  critical  to  the  me- 
dium- and  long-term  interests  of  the  United  States  in  the  region.  Our 
objective  is  to  stimulate  public  discussion  within  the  United  States 
and  between  Americans  and  South  Asians  about  the  future  of  our 
relations. 

The  report  itself  is  to  be  widely  distributed  in  the  United  States 
and  South  Asia.  The  issues  it  raises  will  be  discussed  at  international 
symposia  in  Washington.  D.C.  and  several  other  U.S.  cities  in  late 
September  1994.  at  which  leading  South  Asians  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  on  our  findings  and  exchange  views  with  a  wide 
spectrum  of  interested  Americans.  Our  group  has  also  sought  to 
bring  our  principal  findings  directly  to  the  attention  of  key  executive 
and  legislative  policymakers  and  Americans  with  a  special  interest 
in  the  region,  including  the  growing  community  of  South  Asian 
Americans. 

A  separate  report  of  the  study  mission  examining  in  greater 
depth  the  nuclear  issues  in  U.S. -South  Asia  relations  will  be  publish- 
ed at  a  later  date. 
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PREFACE 

On  behalf  of  all  the  members  of  our  mission,  we  wish  to  acknow- 
ledge and  thank  the  many  organizations  and  individuals  without 
whose  cooperation  and  support  this  effort  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible. We  particularly  wish  to  express  our  deep  gratitude  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  South  Asians  who  took  time  out  of  their  busy  schedules  to 
meet  with  us.  and  to  the  cooperating  organizations  that  expended 
great  effort  in  arranging  our  visits.  Our  appreciation  is  due  also  to  the 
many  Americans  who  shared  their  knowledge  and  insights  with  us 
before  we  traveled  to  South  Asia. 

This  report  was  drafted  for  us  by  Dr.  Satu  Limaye,  whose  exper- 
tise, persistence,  and  ingenuity  in  forging  consensus  from  our  often 
divergent  perspectives  were  critical  in  the  shaping  of  the  document. 
We  and  our  fellow  mission  members  wish  to  give  him  credit  for 
whatever  fluency  is  in  these  writings,  and  to  absolve  him  of  whatever 
failings  they  may  have.  Deborah  Field  Washburn,  Susan  Sokolski, 
Karen  Fein,  and  Jenny  Kaiser  of  The  Asia  Society's  staff  played 
valuable  roles  in  editing,  designing,  and  producing  the  report. 

The  study  mission  and  the  larger  project  have  been  enormously 
complicated  and  difficult  undertakings.  They  have  been  accom- 
plished through  the  extraordinary  skill  and  diligence  of  two  of  the 
Society's  staff:  Sridhar  Srinivasan,  program  associate  in  the  Contem- 
porary Affairs  Department,  and  Shirin  Malkani.  administrative  assis- 
tant. We  thank  them  deeply  on  behalf  of  the  entire  mission. 

We  believe  that  The  Asia  Society  deserves  great  credit  for  or- 
ganizing this  etTort  to  increase  American  attention  to  the  often-ne- 
glected region  of  South  Asia.  Marshall  M.  Bouton,  the  Society's 
executive  vice  president,  deserves  particular  credit  for  envisioning 
and  developing  the  project.  The  Society's  president,  Nicholas  Plan, 
endorsed  the  project  from  the  beginning. 

The  project  "South  Asia  and  the  United  States  After  the  Cold 
War""  has  been  made  possible  by  the  generous  financial  support  of 
the  Ford  Foundation.  Mahnaz  Ispahani.  Peter  Geithner,  David  Ar- 
nold, and  Raymond  Offenheiser  of  the  Foundation's  staff  were  par- 
ticularly instrumental  in  providing  early  encouragement  and  ongoing 
advice  to  the  project.  Additional  funds  were  provided  by  the  W. 
Alton  .lones  Foundation,  the  United  States  Information  Agency,  and 
Ward  W.  Woods.  Jr.  We  join  The  Asia  Society  in  expressing  deep 
appreciation  to  these  donors. 
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Finally,  we  want  to  thank  our  fellow  mission  members  for  agree- 
ing to  participate  in  the  project  and  committing  so  much  of  their  time 
and  energy  to  it  over  the  last  eight  months.  They  were  also  cheerful 
and  stimulating  traveling  companions  under  what  were  sometimes 
very  demanding  circumstances. 

We  have  been  influenced  in  our  thinking  and  the  shaping  of  this 
report  by  a  suggestion  from  a  leading  member  of  Congress  whom  we 
met  before  traveling  to  South  Asia.  He  asked  that  we  try  to  devise  a 
"road  map"  for  future  U.S.  relations  with  South  Asia.  As  it  turned 
out,  a  true  road  map  was  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study.  Too  much 
is  uncertain  about  the  future  course  of  affairs  in  the  region,  or  for  that 
matter  in  the  United  States,  to  be  able  to  see  so  clearly  ahead.  But  we 
have  endeavored  to  identify  key  signposts  that  Americans  might 
follow  in  formulating  their  thinking  about  and  dealings  with  South 
Asia  as  they  chart  new  policy  directions  in  the  post-cold  war  era. 

Arthur  A   Hart  man  Car  la  A.  Hills 

Cochair  Cochair 

August  1994 
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AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 


A  NEW  RELATIONSHIP? 


Relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  countries  of  South  Asia 
are  at  a  turning  point.  The  end  of  the  cold  war,  together  with  eco- 
nomic and  political  changes  in  the  subcontinent,  holds  the  promise 
of  more  constructive,  balanced,  and  consistent  U.S.  ties  with  India, 
Pakistan,  and  the  rest  of  the  region.  A  new  relationship  opens  the 
possibility  of  expanded  efforts  to  cooperate  in  areas  of  common 
concern  and  mutual  benefit. 

This  fresh  approach  will  both  require  and  lead  to  deeper  engage- 
ment between  the  private  and  public  sectors  of  the  United  States  and 
the  region.  South  Asia's  emerging  economic  reforms,  designed  to 
increase  economic  growth  and  improve  the  condition  of  millions 
who  live  in  poverty,  have  created  extensive  commercial  opportuni- 
ties for  the  United  States.  And  the  expansion  of  democracy  in  South 
Asia  will  strengthen  the  bond  of  shared  values  between  the  United 
States  and  the  region. 

Progress  toward  a  new  era  in  U.S. -South  Asia  relations  will  not 
be  easy.  Differing  objectives  and  outlooks  have  made  past  U.S.  en- 
gagement with  South  Asia  episodic  and  often  strained.  This  legacy 
will  have  to  be  surmounted.  Despite  the  misunderstandings  and  dif- 
ficulties in  past  relations,  there  is  still  a  reservoir  of  goodwill  in  South 
Asia  toward  the  United  States.  And  in  the  United  States,  the  growing 
community  of  South  Asian  Americans  brings  a  new  impetus  and 
vital  resource  to  the  U.S. -South  Asia  relationship. 

The  new  possibilities  for  South  Asia-United  States  relations 
raise  many  questions.  How  will  economic  reform  and  political 
change  in  South  Asia  affect  the  United  States?  How  do  South  Asians 
see  the  future  of  the  region  and  the  U.S.  role  in  it?  What  policies  and 
priorities  should  the  United  States  adopt  in  its  dealings  with  South 
Asia?  Do  our  institutions,  public  and  private,  have  the  capacity  to 
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deal  effectively  with  South  Asia  in  a  new  era?  This  report  seeks  to 
address  these  questions. 


AN  OVERVIEW  AND  BRIEF  HISTORY 

South  Asia  comprises  Bangladesh,  Bhutan,  India,  the  Maldive  Is- 
lands, Nepal,  Pakistan,  and  Sri  Lanka.  The  region  contains  over  one 
billion  people,  one-fifth  of  the  world's  population,  and  population 
growth  rates  are  among  the  highest  in  the  world.  South  Asia  occupies 
a  significant  geographical  position.  The  air  and  sea  routes  that  con- 
nect Europe  and  the  Middle  East  with  Southeast  and  East  Asia  pass 
through  or  near  it.  To  the  northwest  are  Afghanistan  and  the  newly 
independent  Central  Asian  Republics,  and  to  the  northeast  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China. 

The  region  is  one  of  the  poorest  in  the  world  and  yet  has  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  middle-class  citizens.  Plagued  by  low  levels  of 
literacy,  it  nonetheless  produces  distinguished  scientists,  artists,  and 
professionals.  South  Asia  contains  an  awesome  and  bewildering  di- 
versity of  languages,  religions,  and  ethnicities,  but  is  remarkably 
cohesive  in  terms  of  physical  environment  and  natural  resources. 
The  countries  share  rivers,  mountain  systems,  oceans,  and  ecological 
cycles  such  as  the  life-sustaining  monsoon  rains.  The  states  of  the 
region  have  their  share  of  disputes,  along  with  a  deeply  shared  cul- 
ture and  history. 

The  prospect  of  a  new  departure  in  South  Asia-United  States 
relations  must  be  set  against  a  past  often  burdened  by  mistrust  and 
sharply  different  objectives.  During  most  of  the  post-World  War  II 
period,  U.S.  ties  with  India  and  Pakistan,  the  region's  two  major 
powers,  vacillated  between  close  embrace  and  uneasy  distance.  The 
U.S.  interest  in  the  region  has  risen  and  fallen,  often  abruptly,  with 
cold  war  cycles,  leaving  an  impression  in  South  Asia  of  U.S.  fickle- 
ness if  not  at  times  betrayal.  Despite  South  Asia's  having  received 
the  third  largest  amount  of  U.S.  development  assistance  since  1945, 
South  Asian  attitudes  toward  U.S.  involvement  in  the  region  have 
been  deeply  colored  by  regional  rivalries  and  post-colonial  fears  of 
foreign  domination.  The  autarkic  economic  policies  of  regional  gov- 
ernments have  prevented  the  development  of  U.S. -South  Asian 
commercial  ties  to  counterbalance  political  and  security  differences. 
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Cultural  misunderstanding  and  the  complexity  of  the  region's  socie- 
ties and  development  have  further  clouded  perceptions  on  both  sides. 


AMERICA'S  STAKE  IN  SOUTH  ASIA 

South  Asia  has  rarely  been  high  on  the  U.S.  foreign  policy  agenda. 
In  addition  to  being  on  the  periphery  of  the  cold  war.  South  Asia  has 
typically  been  viewed  by  American  policymakers,  opinion  leaders, 
and  citizens  as  fraught  with  problems:  poverty,  overpopulation,  eth- 
nic and  religious  conflict,  and  natural  disasters.  It  has  been  seen  as 
static,  closed,  and  backward.  While  many  Americans  have  been  in- 
trigued by  the  region's  cultures  and  religions,  most  have  concluded 
that  South  Asia  is  largely  irrelevant  to  the  United  States. 

Contrary  to  prevailing  American  perceptions.  South  Asia  is  a 
region  of  opportunity  for  the  United  States  in  both  the  short  and  long 
term.  American  businesses  can  benefit  from  the  region's  economic 
opening  and  growth.  The  U.S.  government  can  expand  cooperation 
with  South  Asian  countries  on  many  issues  with  relatively  little  ad- 
ditional effort  and  resources.  American  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions, universities,  and  think  tanks  can  broaden  their  agendas  and 
impact  through  more  extensive  links  with  South  Asian  counterparts. 
South  Asian  nations  are  clearly  open  to.  and  even  expect,  greater 
involvement  of  the  American  public  and  private  sectors  in  the  region. 

South  Asia's  importance  to  the  United  States  must  be  seen  in  a 
broad,  long-term  perspective.  This  is  a  region  where  the  issues  likely 
to  dominate  international  relations  in  the  2 1  st  century  come  together. 
South  Asia's  fate  will  increasingly  influence  that  of  the  world.  If 
South  Asia  achieves  sufficiently  rapid  and  sustainable  economic 
growth,  reduces  poverty,  expands  democracy,  prevents  regional  con- 
flict and  the  use  of  weapons  of  ma^s  destruction,  protects  its  own  and 
the  global  environment,  limits  population  growth,  advances  human 
rights,  and  reduces  narcotics  trafficking  and  terrorism,  many  U.S. 
interests  will  be  served.  Conversely,  little  or  no  progress  in  South 
Asia  toward  these  goals  will  mean  a  world  of  greater  instability  and 
danger.  The  magnitude  of  these  possible  negative  effects  will  de- 
mand U.S.  attention. 

South  Asia  offers  one  of  the  most  difficult  test  cises  of  how  the 
United  States  will  deal  with  post-cold  war  international  challenges. 
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One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  post-cold  war  era  is  the  difficulty  of 
defining  where  our  vital  long-term  interests  lie.  For  example,  the 
future  impact  on  the  global  environment  of  carbon  dioxide  emissions 
generated  by  the  expanding  economic  activity  of  more  than  one  bil- 
lion people  in  South  Asia  may  be  as  critical  to  American  interests  as 
the  secure  flow  of  Persian  Gulf  oil  is  today.  Another  imperative  is 
that  South  Asian  countries  develop  the  capacity  to  feed  their  rapidly 
growing  populations;  otherwise,  the  resulting  social  and  political 
unrest  and  refugee  flows  will  threaten  regional  and  international 
peace  and  stability.  Such  long-term  and  seemingly  indirect  consid- 
erations need  increasingly  to  shape  American  thinking  about  foreign 
policy. 

In  sum,  Americans  must  take  afresh  look  at  South  Asia,  because 
the  region  will  become  more  important,  even  vital,  to  American  wel- 
fare and  security. 


RECOMIVIENDATIONS 


If  the  United  States  is  to  advance  its  interests  in  South  Asia,  U.S. 
policy  toward  the  region  should  follow  certain  broad  guidelines: 

•  Give  high  priority  to  building  and  expanding  governmental 
and  private-sector  ties  with  South  Asia  as  a  foundation  for 
pursuing  long-term  U.S.  interests.  The  United  States  should 
give  greater  attention  to  South  Asia  through  high-level  offi- 
cial and  congressional  visits,  inclusion  of  South  Asia  in  broad 
foreign  policy  statements  and  initiatives,  involvement  of 
South  Asian  countries  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  in  interna- 
tional forums,  and  the  promotion  of  varied  contacts  between 
the  United  States  and  South  Asian  societies. 

•  Develop  a  broad,  balanced,  and  integrated  strategy  toward 
South  Asia  that  is  sustainable  over  the  long  term.  In  particu- 
lar, the  United  States  should  refrain  from  focusing  on  only 
one  or  two  issues  in  the  region.  Such  an  approach  would 
likely  be  counterproductive  and  might  negatively  affect  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  pursue  its  overall  interests  in  the 
region. 
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•  Avoid  "tills"  in  U.S.  dealings  with  South  Asia,  while  giving 
due  recognition  to  the  size  and  potential  of  India  in  the  region 
and  beyond. 

•  Accord  a  prominent  position  to  the  role  of  the  private  sector 
in  U.S. -South  Asia  relations.  Given  the  constraints  on  U.S. 
government  resources,  businesses,  nongovernmental  organi- 
zations, the  media,  universities,  and  foundations  should  be 
encouraged  to  assume  a  greater  role  in  bilateral  relations. 

•  In  dealing  with  sensitive  issues,  work  through  established 
international  and  multilateral  institutions  and  mechanisms 
wherever  possible,  emphasize  private  dialogue,  avoid  public 
confrontation,  and  recognize  the  limits  of  U.S.  influence. 

By  following  these  guidelines,  and  with  the  goodwill  of  the  re- 
gion, the  United  States  and  South  Asia  can  build  a  new,  more  coop- 
erative relationship  in  the  21st  century. 
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In  the  early  1990s  South  Asian  governments  began  implementing 
reforms  to  accelerate  economic  growth.  Throughout  the  region  steps 
have  been  taken  to  deregulate  industry  and  commerce,  liberalize 
trade,  reform  financial  markets  and  tax  systems,  and  increase  foreign 
investment  and  technology  transfer.  These  initial  reforms  have 
yielded  positive  results,  including  increased  foreign  exchange  re- 
serves, growing  exports,  and  rising  foreign  investment.  The  region 
and  the  world  have  an  important  stake  in  the  extension  of  these 
policies. 

Accelerated  and  equitable  economic  growth  resulting  from  fur- 
ther reforms  will  improve  the  lives  of  millions  of  people.  By  creating 
new  commercial  opportunities,  rapid  economic  development  could 
shift  the  region's  prevailing  focus  from  long-standing  regional  hos- 
tilities to  greater  regional  cooperation.  Dynamic,  open  economies 
will  facilitate  the  subcontinent's  integration  with  the  world  economy 
and  diminish  its  political  isolation.  Already,  investors  from  the 
United  States,  Europe,  and  Asia  have  increased  their  investment, 
trade,  and  joint  ventures  in  the  region.  If  current  trends  are  bolstered, 
India  and  its  neighbors  might  emulate  the  economic  dynamism  of  the 
wider  Asia-Pacific  region.  Over  time,  accelerated  economic  devel- 
opment in  South  Asia,  if  well  distributed  among  social  classes  and 
regions,  will  also  help  to  contain  population  growth,  reduce  social 
unrest,  and  enhance  political  stability. 


L.  S.  INTERESTS 

South  Asia's  huge  emerging  market  represents  one  of  the  last  un- 
tapped economic  frontiers  in  The  world.  India's  middle  class  alone 
has  nearly  200  million  people  and  is  growing  by  5  percent  per  year. 
This  rivals  the  total  population  of  the  United  States.  Strong  institu- 
tional and  legal  frameworks,  an  English-speaking  professional  and 
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entrepreneurial  class,  and  impressive  scientific  and  technical  skills 
are  additional  advantages  for  Americans  doing  business  in  the  region. 
The  United  States  is  well  positioned  to  benefit  from  the  region's 
economic  opening.  A  long-standing  economic  presence  in  the  region 
and  heightened  activity  in  the  wake  of  recent  reforms  have  given  the 
United  States  a  competitive  advantage  vis-a-vis  European  countries 
and  Japan.  American  companies — and  therefore  American  share- 
holders and  workers — stand  to  gain  from  increased  exports  to  and 
profitable  joint  ventures  in  South  Asia.  American  direct  investment 
in  India  rose  from  less  than  $20  million  in  1990  to  over  $1  billion  in 
1993.  Bilateral  trade  in  1993  amounted  to  $7.3  billion,  representing 
a  44  percent  increase  for  U.S.  exports  and  a  20  percent  increase  in 
Indian  exports.  In  addition  to  providing  commercial  benefits, 
stronger  economic  ties  will  help  moderate  U.S. -South  Asian  discord 
on  other  issues  and  create  a  deeper  American  private  and  public 
engagement  with  the  region. 


NRW  ECONOMIC  POLICIES  IN  SOUTH  ASIA 

Although  new  economic  policies  in  South  Asia  are  still  evolving,  the 
general  elements  of  reform  are  now  clear.  In  discussions  with  South 
Asian  colleagues,  we  found  grounds  for  both  optimism  and  concern 
about  the  extent  and  pace  of  further  reforms. 

Trade  Liberalization 

Many  taritTs  have  been  lowered,  and  import  restrictions  and  licens- 
ing requirements  have  been  either  relaxed  or  removed.  In  India,  the 
peak  tariff  has  dropped  from  400  percent  in  1990  to  65  percent  in 
mid- 1994.  and  the  average  tariff  has  dropped  from  87  percent  in 
1990  to  33  percent  in  mid- 1 994.  India  has  also  reduced  the  number 
of  items  that  require  an  import  license.  Bangladesh  has  reduced  tariff 
rates  as  well  as  the  number  of  goods  under  quantitative  restrictions 
from  33  percent  of  imports  in  1988/89  to  10  percent  in  1992/93. 
Pakistan  has  cut  import  duties  and  average  tariff  rates  (from  92  per- 
cent to  70  percent)  as  well  as  canceled  import-license  fees. 

Compared  to  liberalizing  economies  of  Latin  America  and  East 
Asia.  South  Asian  countries  still  maintain  high  tariffs  and  many 
quantitative  restrictions  on  imports.  In  Mexico,  for  example,  tariffs 
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Economic  Indicators 

GNP 

per  capita 

(US  dollars  1991) 

Share  of 

agriculture 

in  GDP 

1992 

Share  of 

exports 

in  GDP 

1992 

Bangladesh 

220 

34% 

10% 

India 

330 

32% 

10% 

Nepal 

180 

52% 

20% 

Pakistan 

400 

26% 

17% 

Sri  LanKa 

500 

26% 

32% 

Sources:  World  Development  Report  1993;  Wortd  Bank  Atlas  1994 

have  been  reduced  to  a  high  of  20  percent  and  an  average  of  10 
percent,  whereas  in  South  Asia  they  range  from  40  percent  to  1 10 
percent.  South  Asian  governments'  plans  to  further  reduce  tariffs  are 
encountering  opposition  from  protected  industries.  Aside  from  pre- 
serving inefficiencies  and  elevating  consumer  costs,  high  tariffs  in- 
hibit export  growth,  the  start  of  new  industries,  and  foreign 
investment  because  they  make  the  imports  required  for  production 
too  costly. 


Investment 

Reforms  aimed  at  expanding  domestic  and  foreign  investment  are  an 
important  part  of  South  Asian  countries'  evolving  economic  policies. 
Regulations  that  have  in  the  past  constrained  domestic  investment 
(for  example,  limits  on  capacity  expansion)  are  being  relaxed  or 
eliminated.  This  has  had  some  positive  impact.  For  instance,  there 
has  been  a  rise  in  Indian  domestic  investment  during  the  past  two 
years.  However,  domestic  investment  could  be  expanded  further 
throughout  the  region. 

South  Asian  countries  have  more  successfully  moved  to  attract 
greater  foreign  investment  by  offering  tax  holidays  and  exemptions, 
permitting  higher  equity  participation,  and  streamlining  the  invest- 
ment approval  process,  among  other  measures.  As  a  result,  capital 
inflows  to  some  countries  of  the  region  have  increased  during  the 
past  two  to  three  years.  India  has  benefited  the  most.  Actual  foreign 
direct  investment  flows  into  India  jumped  from  $128  million  in  1991 
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to  $544  million  in  1993.  Foreign  portfolio  investment  has  risen  from 
a  very  small  amount  to  about  $3.5  billion  in  1993.  In  Sri  Lanka, 
foreign  investment  (portfolio  and  direct)  increased  from  $56  million 
in  1990  to  $362  million  in  1991,  the  most  recent  year  for  which 
figures  are  available.  Pakistan  has  also  seen  an  increase  in  foreign 
investment,  though  smaller  than  in  India  and  Sri  Lanka.  Direct  for- 
eign investment  in  Pakistan  increased  from  $242  million  in  1991  to 
$261  million  in  1992,  and  portfolio  investment  increased  from  $87 
million  in  1991  to  $92  million  in  1992.  With  further  reforms,  domes- 
tic and  foreign  investment  are  expected  to  rise  in  all  the  countries 
over  the  next  five  years. 

In  the  near  term,  however,  some  caution  about  the  rise  in  invest- 
ment is  warranted.  While  many  South  Asians  view  the  inflow  of 
capital  as  testimony  to  the  attractiveness  of  their  economies,  much  of 
it  has  come  in  the  form  of  portfolio  investment  rather  than  direct 
investment,  reflecting  fund  managers'  interest  in  spreading  risks  as 
much  as  their  high  confidence  in  the  region's  economic  reform. 
While  purchasing  equity  or  debt  in  companies  that  are  traded  may  in 
fact  make  them  quite  productive.  South  Asian  countries  can  do  more 
to  attract  investment  that  will  create  jobs  and  improve  the  competi- 
tiveness of  industry  by  further  easing  licensing  procedures,  improv- 
ing infrastructure,  relaxing  regulations  on  repatriation  of  funds,  and 
increasing  protection  for  intellectual  property. 

Privatization 

Privatization  of  government-owned  enterprises  and  financial  institu- 
tions has  been  cautiously  and  selectively  pursued.  But  there  is  ample 
scope — and  a  compelling  need — for  further  action.  India  has  sold 
only  about  $1.6  billion  of  equity  in  32  out  of  almost  200  central 
government-owned  companies.  An  estimated  one-half  of  India's 
public  enterprises  lose  money,  a  total  of  some  $1.3  billion  per  year. 
India's  finance  minister  recently  announced  that  the  government 
would  seek  to  halt  further  subsidies  to  loss-making  industries,  but  the 
ruling  Congress  Party  has  stopped  short  of  supporting  outright  pri- 
vatization. 

Movement  toward  privatization  has  been  hesitant  elsewhere  in 
South  Asia  too.  Pakistan  has  privatized  35  government-owned  cor- 
porations but  has  been  slow  to  act  in  the  critical  power-generation 
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and  distribution  sectors.  Although  Sri  Lanka's  privatization  program 
began  in  1987,  only  12  of  49  public  enterprises  have  been  at  least  51 
percent  privatized. 

The  cautious  approach  to  privatization  in  the  five  countries  re- 
flects an  unwillingness  to  confront  powerful  labor  and  political  inter- 
ests that  benefit  from  jobs  and  patronage  in  government-owned 
industries.  Nonetheless,  we  believe  that  steady  progress  toward  pri- 
vatization or  at  least  greater  cost  control  and  enhanced  efficiency  in 
public-sector  enterprises  are  important  to  the  success  of  the  overall 
reform  efforts. 

Infrastructure 

The  entire  region,  with  the  possible  exception  of  parts  of  India  and 
Sri  Lanka,  currently  has  inadequate  physical  infrastructure.  Energy 
shortages,  both  at  the  industrial  and  household  levels,  are  a  particular 
problem.  Transport  and  telecommunications  also  need  improve- 
ment. To  sustain  faster  economic  development  and  attract  invest- 
ment it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  the  quantity  of  infrastructure  and 
the  quality  of  services  derived  from  it. 

Steps  taken  to  attract  investment  in  infrastructure  have  had  lim- 
ited success.  In  India's  power  sector,  for  example,  low  electricity 
rates,  uncertainty  over  future  financial  returns,  and  losses  at  govern- 
ment-owned electric  companies  inhibit  private  investment.  Still,  ef- 
forts to  attract  private  investment  in  the  power  and  other  sectors 
continue.  India  recently  announced  incentives  to  private  foreign  and 
domestic  companies  to  invest  nearly  $5  billion  in  the  construction  of 
highways  and  bridges.  Pakistan  has  recently  approved  seven  propos- 
als for  private  power  generation.  International  infrastructure  funds  to 
finance  projects  in  some  of  the  South  Asian  countries  have  been 
established  and  could  lead  to  further  improvements  of  the  region's 
ports,  roads,  and  power  plants. 

Tax  Revenues 

Tax  revenues  in  the  subcontinent  are  extremely  low.  In  both  India 
and  Pakistan,  only  1  percent  of  the  population  pays  income  taxes. 
Wealthy  agriculturists  in  all  the  countries  pay  little  or  no  taxes  while 
benefiting  from  government  subsidies  such  as  low-cost  water  for 
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irrigation.  Low  tax  revenues  exacerbate  already  high  fiscal  deficits 
and  force  the  governments  to  rely  upon  economically  unsound  trade 
taxes  (i.e.,  tariffs)  as  well  as  consumption  taxes.  Pakistan  gets  a  very 
high  percentage  of  its  revenues  from  import  and  excise  duties.  But  it 
is  seeking  new  revenue  sources.  In  the  latest  budget,  the  government 
imposed  a  1 5  percent  sales  tax  and  announced  measures  to  tighten 
tax  collection.  To  broaden  tax  revenues,  other  regional  governments 
have  expressed  an  interest  in  introducing  a  value-added  tax,  with 
India  indicating  that  it  will  introduce  a  full-fledged  value-added  tax 
by  1997. 

Labor  Policy 

Rigid  laws  protecting  workers'  rights  and  jobs  inhibit  growth  and 
new  investment  in  productive  ventures.  South  Asian  governments 
are  wary  of  easing  restrictions  on  laying  off  workers,  given  the  in- 
adequacy of  social  safety  nets  and  the  power  of  organized  labor. 
They  contend  that  they  cannot  risk  large-scale  lay-offs  until  a  rapidly 
growing  economy  produces  alternative  employment  for  displaced 
workers.  Investors,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  respond  that  relaxing 
labor  laws  will  stimulate  investment  and  thus  create  new  job  oppor- 
tunities. 

Some  South  Asian  businesses  are  not  waiting  for  legal  changes 
but  are  negotiating  labor-shedding  through  private  voluntary  retire- 
ment schemes  and  other  incentives,  in  India's  communist-led  West 
Bengal  state,  where  labor  unions  exercise  an  especially  powerful 
influence,  the  government  has  approved  the  highest  number  of  such 
agreements.  More  may  come  about  as  private  and  public  industries 
go  to  private-sector  financial  markets  for  funding  and  are  required  to 
cut  costs  in  return  for  loans.  Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  there  is  a 
need  for  formal  legal  changes  to  relax  present  labor  restrictions  in 
order  to  attract  greater  investment  and  promote  growth  in  the  long 
run. 

Banking 

Banking  remains  tightly  controlled  by  South  Asian  governments. 
Though  reforms  have  been  announced,  much  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished. India  has  liberalized  the  banking  sector  by  establishing  pri- 
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vate  banks  and  diluting  government  ownership  in  nationalized 
banks.  It  has  lowered  the  high  statutory  liquidity  ratio  and  taken  steps 
to  reduce  administrative  control  of  interest  rates,  address  the  problem 
of  nonperforming  assets,  and  impose  discipline  and  improve  effi- 
ciency through  the  adoption  of  international  accounting  standards. 
However,  governments  in  the  region  and  even  private  bankers  see  a 
need  for  continuing  state  involvement,  even  dominance,  in  banking 
to  address  social  concerns. 

Agriculture 

In  every  South  Asian  country,  agriculture  is  still  the  predominant 
sector  in  the  national  economy  as  well  as  the  principal  source  of 
employment.  For  example,  rural  Nepal  accounts  for  99  percent  of  the 
country's  land,  90  percent  of  its  population,  and  60  percent  of  its 
gross  national  product.  The  figures  are  less  dramatic  in  other  South 
Asian  countries,  but  the  rural  sector  remains  critical  throughout  the 
region. 

Widespread  adoption  of  Green  Revolution  technologies  has  in- 
creased South  Asian  agricultural  productivity.    ^^"^'"^^"^^^" 
Much  of  the  Punjab,  in  both  India  and  Pakistan,  is    )/\/j(jesDread 
fertile  and  irrigated,  and  the  state  has  long  been  the    aHnntinn  nf 
locus  of  some  of  Asia's  most  productive  agricul-    ^  „       ;  *• 

ture.  Increasing  production  in  these  key  areas  will    G''®^"  Revolution 
be  vital  to  future  food  security.  In  India,  which  over    technologies 
the  past  two  years  has  achieved  near  self-suffi-    has  increased 
ciency  in  food  production,  we  were  told  of  a  grow-    South  Asian 
ing  middle  class  and  consumerism  in  the  rural    agricultural 
sector.  Bangladesh  has  made  progress  toward  self-    nroductivitv 

sufficiency  in  rice  production  despite  a  series  of    

devastating  natural  disasters  and  relatively  rapid 

population  growth.  The  reform  of  its  fertilizer  distribution  system  is 

regarded  as  a  model  for  developing  countries. 

Still,  high  levels  of  population  growth  might  surpass  recent 
growth  in  agricultural  production  in  South  Asia,  as  they  have  in  the 
past.  Serious  food  shortages  could  occur  in  the  first  decades  of  the 
ne.xt  century  unless  decisive  steps  are  taken  soon.  There  is  no  more 
arable  land.  An  increasing  amount  of  the  land  now  cultivated  is  going 
out  of  production — or  threatens  to  do  so — because  of  soil  erosion. 
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salinization.  and  waterlogging.  There  are  also  serious  water-supply 
problems,  particularly  in  the  Indian  and  Pakistani  Punjab  where 
water  tables  are  being  seriously  depleted.  Overcoming  these  obsta- 
cles will  depend  on  scientific  breakthroughs  by  now  inadequately 
financed  international  and  national  research  institutions.  Finally,  in 
Pakistan  and  parts  of  eastern  and  central  India  where  feudal  practices 
remain  strong,  governments  still  tend  to  underinvest  in  education, 
health,  and  population  programs — the  very  programs  necessary  to 
create  a  viable  agricultural  policy. 


IMPEDIMENTS  TO  ECONOMIC  REFORM 

The  commitment  to  further  economic  reforms  varies  in  each  South 
Asian  country.  On  the  whole,  we  believe  that  the  economic  reforms 
already  accepted  in  South  Asian  countries  are  highly  significant  and 
unlikely  to  be  reversed,  but  the  danger  remains  that  they  will  not  be 
pushed  to  their  logical  conclusion.  If  South  Asian  countries  shirk  the 
ne.xt,  more  difficult  steps  of  reform,  the  momentum  of  the  process 
could  be  lost  and  might  be  hard  to  retrieve.  So  far,  the  reforms  have 
been  relatively  painless  for  South  Asia's  populace  and  therefore  po- 
litically neutral.  The  next  steps  will  affect  entrenched  interests  and 
arouse  greater  political  opposition.  But  they  will  also  stimulate  more 
rapid  growth  and  eventually  benefit  a  much  wider  group  of  South 
Asians. 

Nonetheless,  public  attitudes  toward  reform  remain  ambiguous. 
Because  there  is  little  popular  support  for  fundamental  change,  re- 
form has  had  to  be  pursued  cautiously  and  quietly.  South  Asian 
colleagues  attributed  public  attitudes  to  cultural  as  well  as  pragmatic 
factors.  Many  spoke  of  the  patience  of  their  citizens  while  others 
pointed  out  that  the  region's  economies,  while  falling  far  short  of 
their  potential,  had  not  approached  collapse  as  had  economies  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe.  More  recently,  however. 
South  Asian  public  opinion,  or  at  least  some  sections  of  it,  has  begun 
to  show  a  greater  interest  in  the  fate  of  economic  reform. 

For  their  part,  business,  bureaucratic,  labor,  and  agricultural  in- 
terests that  prospered  under  the  old  economic  order  resist  fundamen- 
tal reforms.  Past  policies  have  made  such  vested  interests  particularly 
powerful.  Potential  challengers  to  the  status  quo,  such  as  a  new  class 
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of  young  entrepreneurs,  intellectuals,  and  even  officials,  have  just 
begun  to  gain  the  authority  and  positions  from  which  they  can  bring 
change. 


POLITICS  OF  ECONOMIC  REFORM 

So  far  economic  reform  has  been  good  politics  in  South  Asia.  India's 
new  policies  have  not  yet  encountered  mass  opposition,  even  from 
the  influential  leftist  parties.  The  government  of  Prime  Minister 
Narasimha  Rao  strengthened  its  hold  on  power  after  three  years  of 
reform.  The  bold  measures  advanced  by  Pakistan's  interim  prime 
minister,  Moeen  Qureshi,  were  widely  hailed.  Bangladesh's  leaders 
were  able  to  foster  economic  reform  despite  the  absence  of  any 
strong  pro-reform  constituency  within  the  country.  However,  given 
South  Asia's  raucous  politics,  future  reforms  will  face  a  number  of 
barriers,  especially  as  the  process  creates,  or  is  perceived  to  create, 
clear  winners  and  losers. 

Ideological  resistance  to  reform  exists  on  both  the  left  and  right 
of  the  political  spectrum.  In  India  the  left  parties  are  already  mount- 
ing challenges  to  reforms  affecting  labor  and  the  privatization  of 
public-sector  enterprises.  In  Sri  Lanka  the  August    m^^^^b^_ 
1994  electoral  victory  of  the  leftist  Freedom  Party 


may  endanger  elements  of  the  country's  economic  Ideological 

reforms.  resistance  to 

Opposition  from  the  right  is  limited  and  arises  reform  exists  on 

from  a  mix  of  nationalism,  social  conservatism,  j^Qffj  f^Q  jQff 
and  political  opportunism.  In  India  the  main  oppo-  .   ■  ..    , .. 

sition  party,  the  Bharatiya  Janata  Party,  has  sought  ^ 

electoral  advantage  by  challenging  foreign  in-  Political  spectrum 

volvement  in  the  economy  even  though  it  has  been  


historically  committed  to  the  free  market.  In  both  India  and  Pakistan 
religious  conservatives  and  cultural  nationalists  express  concern  that 
open  economies  will  permit  foreign  influences  to  undermine  distinc- 
tive, traditional  values  in  their  societies. 

Relatively  weak  parties,  frequent  changes  of  government,  rule 
by  coalition,  and  civil  strife  in  the  region  make  steady,  coherent 
economic  reform  difficult.  Ongoing  confrontation  in  Bangladesh  be- 
tween the  government  and  opposition,  often  expressed  through 
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Strikes  and  violence,  has  undermined  efforts  to  attract  foreign  invest- 
ment. The  conflict  in  northern  Sri  Lanka  has  distracted  the  govern- 
ment from  its  economic  reform  efforts.  In  India  the  destruction  of  a 
mosque  at  Ayodhya  and  subsequent  unrest  slowed  the  reform  proc- 
ess for  almost  a  year. 


DEMOCRACY  AND  REFORM 

Many  South  Asians  regard  their  democratic  systems  as  constraints  to 
speedy  or  radical  economic  reform.  Indians  in  particular  compare  the 
limits  they  encounter  to  the  relatively  free  hand  of  governments  in 
authoritarian  societies  such  as  China.  Indians  may  misrepresent  their 
case.  The  fact  is  that  their  government  has  a  pervasive  role  in  the 
economy,  especially  through  its  public  enterprises  and  restrictions  on 
the  private  sector.  Unfortunately,  this  involvement  in  the  economy  is 
inefficient. 

However,  South  Asians  also  contend  that  over  time  democratic 
politics  will  provide  an  enduring  foundation  for  economic  reform. 
The  consensus-building  process  required  by  democracy  will  help 
ensure  that  reforms  are  broadly  based  and  will  survive  changes  of 
government  leadership.  The  results  of  well-designed  reform  will  in 
turn  help  strengthen  democracy. 

We  believe  that  South  Asian  countries  can  and  will  surmount 
these  obstacles  to  reform  if  their  leaders  and  citizens  see  that  the 
alternatives  to  doing  so  are  even  more  painful. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

Americans  have  much  to  gain — and  to  contribute — by  participating 
in  South  Asia's  economic  openir^g.  While  U.S.  businesses  will  have 
to  assess  for  themselves  the  prospective  benefits  of  involvement  in 
South  Asian  economies,  the  U.S.  government  can  take  a  number  of 
steps  to  assist  South  Asian  economic  reforms.  Many  of  the  recom- 
mendations that  follow  were  suggested  by  South  Asians  as  ways  for 
the  United  States  to  provide  tangible  support  to  their  reform  efforts. 
Hence,  we  recommend  that  the  United  States: 

•    Open  U.S.  markets  further  to  South  Asian  exports  through 
early  approval  of  the  Uruguay  Round  of  the  General  Agree- 


• 
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ment  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  and  through  other  multi- 
lateral and  bilateral  or  regional  trade  liberalization  efforts. 
South  Asians  express  concern  that  the  United  States  will  re- 
strict market  access  just  when  they  are  beginning  to  focus  on 
export-led  economic  growth. 

Avoid  linking  human  rights  issues  to  trade  or  attaching  envi- 
ronmental and  labor  conditions  to  bilateral  and  multilateral 
trade  agreements,  beyond  what  is  now  legally  provided  for  in 
GATT  and  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement 
(NAFTA).  The  United  States  should  pursue  its  concerns  in 
these  areas  through  recognized  multilateral  channels. 

Make  South  Asia  a  major  focus  of  U.S.  government  trade  and 
investment  promotion  activities.  The  naming  of  India  in  1993 
as  one  of  the  world's  "major  emerging  markets"  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  is  an  example  of  a  low-cost  way  to 
highlight  opportunities  in  South  Asia.  We  urge  a  sustained 
"South  Asian  Market  Initiative"  to  bring  the  region's  oppor- 
tunities to  the  attention  of  U.S.  companies.  Visits  by  U.S. 
cabinet-level  economic  officials  such  as  those  planned  by 
Commerce  Secretary  Ron  Brown  and  Treasury  Secretary 
Lloyd  Bentsen  in  1994  are  key.  U.S.  institutions  such  as  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  em- 
bassies in  the  region  should  expand  their  efforts  to  link 
American  business  people  to  opportunities  in  South  Asia. 

Review  and  revise  cold  war-era  export  controls  to  ensure  that 
sales  of  U.S.  technology  and  know-how  to  South  Asian  coun- 
tries are  not  unnecessarily  restricted.  While  observing  U.S. 
legal  and  internationally  agreed  limits,  the  United  States  can 
substantially  ease  the  flow  of  commercially  available  tech- 
nology. 

Actively  promote  assistance  to  South  Asian  economies 
through  international  financial  institutions  such  as  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  (ADB)  and  the  World  Bank.  In  the  past 
the  United  States  has  been  largely  supportive  of  such  lending 
to  South  Asia,  and  it  should  continue  to  be  so. 

Expand  scientific  and  technical  cooperation  with  South  Asia. 
Some  of  the  South  Asian  countries,  particularly  India,  have 
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impressive  scientific  and  technical  establishments  with  which 
the  United  States  already  pursues  collaborative  projects  of 
mutual  benefit  and  potential  commercial  as  well  as  societal 
significance.  Such  cooperation  should  continue  and,  as  ap- 
propriate, expand  into  areas  such  as  health,  population,  medi- 
cal sciences,  environment,  basic  and  applied  sciences, 
agriculture,  and  natural  resources. 

Assist  South  Asian  governments  in  developing  the  technolo- 
gies and  strategies  necessary  to  feed  their  rapidly  growing 
populations.  This  year  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment (AID)  should  increase  support  for  the  interna- 
tional agricultural  research  centers  operating  under  the  aegis 
of  the  Consultative  Group  for  International  Agricultural  Re- 
search (CGIAR)  and  expand  collaborative  research  between 
South  Asian  national  agricultural  research  systems  and  U.S. 
universities. 


O  A        '^O  A 
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The  governments  and  peoples  of  India,  Pakistan,  Bangladesh,  Sri 
Lanka,  and  Nepal  are  attempting  to  improve,  through  democratic 
processes,  their  countries'  social  welfare.  These  development  efforts 
are  occurring  against  a  background  of  colonial  rule  and  in  societies 
of  extraordinary  religious,  ethnic,  and  linguistic  complexity.  As  one 
of  the  boldest  modem  social  experiments,  affecting  one- fifth  of  the 
human  race,  this  initiative  deserves  international  attention  and  sup- 
port. 

South  Asia  has  made  strides  in  limiting  population  growth  and 
raising  literacy  levels  and  a  small  beginning  in  addressing  environ- 
mental degradation.  However,  this  progress  is  not  uniform  among  or 
within  all  the  countries,  and  much  remains  to  be  accomplished.  Ac- 
celerated economic  growth  is  essential  to  solving  these  social  prob- 
lems. At  the  same  time,  managing  population  growth  must  be  a 
priority  to  avoid  environmental  damage  caused  by  increased  demand 
for  land,  water,  energy,  and  other  resources.  The  challenges  and 
dilemmas  posed  by  social  change  and  development  are  daunting,  but 
South  Asian  governments  as  well  as  nongovernmental  organizations 
are  engaged  in  efforts  to  meet  them. 


U.S.  INTERESTS 

Many  South  Asians  are  wary  of  U.S.  engagement  on  social  develop- 
ment issues  because  they  doubt  that  Western  priorities  and  ap- 
proaches are  appropriate  to  their  countries'  conditions.  These 
hesitations  are  paralleled  by  America's  own  constraints.  A  renewed 
U.S.  commitment  to  solving  domestic  problems  has  significantly 
curtailed  the  amount  of  development  assistance  available  for  foreign 
countries.. 
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Nevertheless,  the  United  States  has  humanitarian,  ideological, 
and  pragmatic  interests  in  South  Asia's  social  development.  Without 
such  progress,  global  reverberations  are  likely.  Rapid  urbanization 
and  industrialization  could  undermine  international  efforts  to  limit 
global  warming,  for  instance.  On  the  other  hand,  successful  social 
development  would  underline  the  effectiveness  of  democratic  and 
free-market  principles,  serving  an  important  American  ideological 
interest.  Moreover,  areas  such  as  environmental  protection,  poverty 
alleviation,  urbanization,  and  minority  rights  offer  opportunities  for 
shared  learning  between  the  United  States  and  South  Asia. 


MANAGING  POPULATION  GROWTH 

South  Asia  today  contains  20  percent  of  the  world's  population.  Its 
high  rates  of  population  growth  threaten  to  undermine  the  benefits  of 
accelerated  economic  growth  as  well  as  advances  in  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity, and  place  massive  pressures  on  the  land  and  its  resources. 
The  migration  of  the  landless  into  cities  exacerbates  urban  environ- 
mental problems  and  creates  tinder  for  political  and  social  unrest. 
Moreover,  the  movement  of  people  across  the  subcontinent's  bor- 
ders in  search  of  food  and  employment  causes  friction  within  and 
between  the  regional  countries. 

The  Scope  of  the  Problem 

The  population  problem  in  South  Asia  is  staggering.  At  present  lev- 
els of  growth,  the  most  recent  World  Bank  projections  for  the  year 
2025  put  India's  population  at  1.3  billion,  Pakistan's  at  244  million, 
Bangladesh's  at  1 80  million,  Nepal's  at  38  million,  and  Sri  Lanka's 
at  24  million. 

The  situation  is  not  hopeless.  India  has  achieved  a  slight  reduc- 
tion in  its  population  growth  rate  from  2.3  percent  in  the  1970s  to 
around  2.1  percent  today,  and  Bangladesh  has  achieved  a  notable 
decrease,  from  3.3  percent  in  the  1970s  to  about  2.2  percent  today. 
Sri  Lanka,  for  reasons  discussed  below,  has  made  the  best  progress. 
Pakistan  and  Nepal,  however,  face  the  most  acute  challenges.  Both 
countries  have  population  growth  rates  of  over  2.5  percent,  up  from 
levels  of  a  decade  or  two  ago.  Pakistan  is  now  the  ninth  most  popu- 
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Demography 

Population 
(millions) 

Population 
growth  rate 

Rural 
population 

Urban 
population 

Bangladesh 

116.6 

2.4% 

86% 

14% 

India 

859.2 

2.0% 

73% 

27% 

Nepal 

19.6 

2.5% 

93% 

7% 

Pakistan 

1175 

3.0% 

72% 

28% 

Sri  Lanka 

17.4 

1.5% 

78% 

22% 

Source:  1991  World  Population 
Bureau.  Washington.  DC.  Apr 

Data  Sheet.  Population  Reference 
il  1992. 

lous  country  in  the  world  and  Nepal,  though  often  viewed  as  a  small 
country  in  relation  to  its  neighbors,  has  nearly  20  million  people. 

The  large  proportion  of  young  people  in  South  Asia  (close  to  40 
percent  of  the  population  is  under  the  age  of  1 5)  makes  halting  the 
momentum  of  population  growth  difficult;  today's  youth  become 
tomorrow's  parents.  It  also  imposes  other  burdens,  like  the  need  for 
education,  land,  and  employment. 


Family-Planning  Strategies  and  Impediments 

A  fundamental  requirement  for  reducing  population  growth  is  eco- 
nomic development.  Moreover,  when  other  key  issues  such  as  high 
illiteracy  levels  (particularly  among  women),  early  marriages,  poor 
child  and  maternal  health  care,  high  infant  mortality,  and  inadequate 
contraceptive  services  are  addressed,  family-planning  efforts  are  ef- 
fective. For  instance,  Sri  Lanka,  which  has  relatively  high  female 
literacy  levels  and  a  good  health  care  system,  has  seen  its  population 
growth  rate  fall  from  2.8  percent  at  independence  to  about  1.3  per- 
cent today.  The  southern  Indian  states  of  Kerala  and  Tamil  Nadu,  by 
addressing  the  same  issues,  have  also  achieved  significant  progress 
in  limiting  population  growth.  Conversely,  in  the  Indian  states  of 
Bihar,  Madhya  Pradesh,  Rajasthan,  and  Uttar  Pradesh,  which  ac- 
count for  40  percent  of  the  country's  population  growth  and  where 
infant  mortality  rates  are  high  and  marriage  ages  and  literacy  levels 
low,  there  has  been  little  progress  toward  reducing  population 
growth.  In  the  next  few  years,  India  plans  to  focus  its  family-plan- 
ning efforts  on  these  four  states. 
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Govemment-led  family-planning  efforts  have  had  mixed  results 
in  South  Asia.  In  India,  forced  sterilization  during  the  Emergency 
period  (1975-77)  created  a  backlash  against  family  planning.  Only 
recently  has  the  Indian  government  renewed  its  emphasis  on  family 
planning.  Government  inefficiency  and  lack  of  coordination  have 
also  been  problems.  A  Nepalese  population  expert  told  us  that  "there 
is  not  a  single  agency  at  the  executive  level  which  is  directly  respon- 
sible for  planning,  implementation,  and  supervision  of  family-plan- 
ning programs." 

in  some  countries,  nongovernmental  organizations  are  more  ef- 
fective than  governments  in  reaching  remote  areas  and  the  rural  sec- 
tors where  population  problems  are  acute.  However, 
nongovernmental  organizations  complain  that  national  as  well  as 
local  governments  are  often  suspicious  of  their  activities  and  do  little 
to  support  their  work.  In  Nepal,  for  example,  we  were  told  that  the 
government  is  wary  of  students  involved  in  family-planning  efforts 
because  of  their  political  views. 

Family-planning  groups  in  Pakistan  complain  that  the  funding 
cutoff  resulting  from  the  application  by  the  United  States  of  the 


Social  Indicators 

Life  expectancy  at  birth 

(in  years) 

1990 

Literacy  rate 
1990 

Married  women  of  childbearing 
age  using  contraception 
1989 

Infant  mortality  rate 
(per  1,000  live  births) 
1991 

Child  malnutrition 
under  S  years  of  age 
1985-92 

Population  with  access 
to  safe  water 
1987-92 

Bangladesh 

51  8 

35%            31% 

103 

66  5% 

80% 

India 

59  1 

48% 

45% 

90 

63  0% 

75% 

Nepal 

522 

26% 

NA 

101 

696% 

36% 

Pakistan 

577 

35% 

12% 

97 

40.0% 

56% 

Sri  Lanka 

709 

88% 

62% 

18 

366% 

60% 

Sources:  Social  Indicators  of  Development.  World  Bank  (1994): 
World  Development  Report  1993  World  Bank  Atlas  1994 
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Pressler  Amendment  has  increased  unmet  demand  for  contraceptive 
services  from  23  percent  to  54  percent.  This  in  turn  has  eroded  hard- 
won  confidence  between  villagers  and  the  family-planning  nongov- 
ernmental organizations  upon  which  they  rely  for  contraceptive 
services.  Nepal,  meanwhile,  reportedly  has  more  funds  in  the  pipe- 
line for  family-planning  activities  than  it  can  use,  but  lacks  well- 
trained  staff,  especially  those  willing  to  work  in  rural  areas. 

Contrary  to  many  stereotypes,  religious  opposition  to  family- 
planning  efforts  does  not  appear  to  be  a  major  problem  in  any  South 
Asian  country.  In  some  Pakistani  villages,  the  mosques  have  sup- 
ported the  work  of  nongovernmental  organizations  by  announcing 
the  visits  of  their  personnel.  We  found  no  evidence  that  in  the  other 
Muslim-majority  country  of  the  region,  Bangladesh,  the  Islamic 
clergy  have  interfered  significantly  with  family-planning  efforts.  In 
India,  administrative  and  technical  problems  were  cited  as  more  im- 
portant obstacles  to  family  planning  than  religious  or  ideological 
objections.  Buddhist  clergy  in  Sri  Lanka  too  were  described  as 
broadly  supportive  of  family-planning  efforts. 


LITERACY  AND  EDUCATION 

Despite  some  improvements  in  the  past  40  years,  literacy  rates  re- 
main disappointingly  low  throughout  most  of  South  Asia,  especially 
for  females  and  in  rural  areas.  The  overall  adult  literacy  rate  for  India 
is  an  estimated  48  percent,  for  Pakistan  and  Bangladesh  about  35 
percent,  and  for  Nepal  26  percent.  High  illiteracy  rates  stifle  family- 
planning  efforts,  limit  farmers'  ability  to  utilize  technological  im- 
provements, and  reduce  labor  efficiency  in  the  manufacturing  sector. 
Only  Sri  Lanka  has  achieved  solid  success  in  improving  literacy, 
with  literacy  rates  close  to  90  percent. 

The  subcontinent's  education  systems  confront  numerous  diffi- 
culties. Particularly  worrisome  is  the  low  priority  governments  ac- 
cord to  primary  and  secondary  education.  There  is  a  large  unmet 
demand  for  basic  education.  School  attendance  rates  drop  sharply 
attcr  the  primary  level — by  more  than  half  in  most  countries — espe- 
cially among  females.  Apart  from  its  discriminatory  character,  high 
female  illiteracy  is  a  key  factor  impeding  family  planning.  Funda- 
mentalist elements  in  Pakistan  and  Bangladesh  have  reportedly  re- 
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sisted  the  establishment  of  nonreligious  schools  and  have  blocked 
females  from  attending  schools  at  all. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  boost  primary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. In  Sri  Lanka  and  India,  the  governments  offer  free  meals  to  keep 
children  in  school.  In  Bangladesh,  nongovernmental  organizations 
such  as  the  Grameen  Bank  and  the  Bangladesh  Rural  Advancement 
Committee  are  funding  the  establishment  of  new  local  schools.  And 
in  Bombay,  one  nongovernmental  organization  called  HOPE  has  an 
effective  program  through  which  university  students  volunteer  to 
tutor  young  children.  A  Pakistani  government  representative  told  us 
that  the  next  federal  budget  will  increase  funding  for  basic  education 
by  40  percent  and  that  the  government  plans  to  spend  3  percent  of 
GDP  on  education,  the  minimum  recommended  by  UNESCO. 

Higher  education  has  suffered  from  mismanagement  and  politi- 
cization.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  institutions,  the  overall  quality 
of  university  education  in  the  subcontinent  has  declined  from  pre- 
viously high  standards.  Political  turmoil  in  Bangladesh  has  kept  the 
universities  closed  for  months  at  a  time.  Some  20,000  Bangladeshis 
are  now  reportedly  receiving  their  university  education  in  India. 
Many  wealthy  families  in  the  region  educate  their  children  abroad, 
further  undermining  commitment  to  the  national  education  systems. 

A  renewal  of  the  region's  universities  may  yet  occur.  Hopeful 
signs  include  the  establishment  of  new  universities  through  private 
sector-government  collaboration  and  the  cooperation  of  foreign  in- 
stitutions. The  newly  established  North-South  University  in  Bangla- 
desh and  the  Lahore  University  of  Management  Sciences  both 
successfully  incorporate  these  approaches. 

Educational  achievement  is  respected  and  prized  in  all  the  local 
cultures.  With  careful  cooperation  among  governments,  nongovern- 
mental organizations,  and  international  institutions,  we  believe  that 
South  Asia's  educational  systems  can  be  revitalized. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  CONCERNS 

Environmental  degradation  in  South  Asia  is  analogous  to  the  re- 
gion's population  problem  in  that  it  has  a  number  of  broader  negative 
economic,  social,  political,  and  security  implications.  Deforestation, 
soil  erosion,  siltation,  droughts,  floods,  and  urban  pollution  could 
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Carbon  Dioxide  Emissions  from        ; 
rndustrial  Processes  (1989) 

CO2  emissions 
(000  metric  tons) 

Per  capita 

emissions 

(metric  tons) 

Bangladesh 

14,114 

0.11 

India 

651,936 

0.77 

Nepal 

934 

0.04 

Pakistan 

60,973 

0.51 

Sri  Lanka 

4,034 

0.22 

Source:  World  Resources  1992-93 

undermine  eco- 
nomic growth, 
deplete  food  sup- 
plies, and  cause 
political  and  so- 
cial instability. 
These  effects  are 
already  evident. 
Moreover,  such 
problems  have 
"spill-over"  se- 
curity ramifica- 
tions within  the 
region. 

South  Asia's  environmental  problems  will  also  have  interna- 
tional effects.  Given  the  rapid  rise  in  South  Asia's  populations,  grow- 
ing urbanization,  and  the  area's  potential  for  rapid  economic  growth, 
unchecked  pollution  could  have  grave  consequences  for  global 
warming  and  depletion  of  the  ozone  layer. 

The  most  serious  and  irreversible  environmental  deterioration  in 
South  Asia  stems  primarily  from  the  misuse  of  land  and  natural 
resources,  not  from  urban  and  industrial  pollution.  Deforestation,  a 
key  feature  of  rural  environmental  degradation,  is  caused  primarily 
by  population  pressures.  The  large  number  of  landless  poor  destroy 
forests  in  search  of  fuel,  cultivable  land,  and  space  for  livestock 
grazing.  Deforestation  in  turn  contributes  to  soil  erosion,  flooding, 
and  siltation  of  waterways.  Sri  Lanka  and  Nepal,  in  particular,  suffer 
from  large-scale  deforestation.  In  Bangladesh,  the  major  environ- 
mental problems  are  siltation  of  rivers  and  channels,  with  related 
flooding,  and  increasing  salinity  in  coastal  areas,  both  due  in  large 
part  to  reduced  flows  in  major  rivers  caused  by  increjised  diversion 
of  water  for  agriculture  and  industry. 

Pollution  in  the  subcontinent  is  a  growing  problem,  particularly 
in  India.  Urban  pollution  levels  in  India  are  already  among  the  high- 
est in  the  world,  and  continued  economic  growth  and  urbanization 
are  bound  to  make  them  worse.  New  Delhi  currently  ranks  as  the 
third  most  polluted  city  in  world.  While  the  degree  and  implications 
of  urban  and  industrial  pollution  are  greatest  in  India,  they  are  not 
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confined  to  that  country.  Those  of  us  who  had  visited  Nepal  in  earlier 
years  noted  that  air  and  water  pollution  in  Kathmandu  seem  to  have 
worsened  considerably.  While  the  city's  water  supply  has  long  been 
unsafe  to  drink,  now  even  private  wells  are  becoming  polluted.  Air 
quality  too  has  declined  on  account  of  auto  emissions  and  small 
industry  pollution. 

Increased  dependence  on  fossil  fuels  (primarily  petroleum  and 
coal)  will  add  to  the  volume  of  pollutants  and  greenhouse  gases 
already  generated  in  the  region.  Moving  South  Asia  toward  cleaner- 
fuel  economies  is  one  of  the  greatest  challenges  these  countries — and 
the  whole  world — face. 

Activists  in  South  Asia  complain  that  their  governments  put 

environmental  concerns  behind  the  goals  of  economic  growth  and 

employment  by  allowing  foreign  and  domestic  companies  to  set  up 

^^—^^^^„,,^^^„^^^„^    high-polluting  industries  without  adequate 

safeguards.  They  note  that  some  foreign  indus- 

South  Asians  are  ''"'^s-  including  foundries  and  chemical  and 

increasingly  aware  ^^^  P'^"^^-  ^'^  relocating  in  the  region  to  take 

.         ,  .         advantage  of  less  rigorous  environmental 

of.  and  responsive  to,  .    j  " 

standards. 

the  environmental  g^^^,^  Asians  are  increasingly  aware  of, 

challenges  facing  an(j  responsive  to.  the  environmental  chal- 

the  region  lenges  facing  the  region.  Nongovernmental  or- 

. ganizations  are  taking  the  lead  in  identifying 

problems,  devising  solutions,  and  organizing 
communities  for  environmental  action.  South  Asian  governments 
too  have  expanded  their  environmental  protection  regulations  and 
requirements.  Sri  Lanka  recently  instituted  a  requirement  for  envi- 
ronmental impact  statements  and  is  attempting  to  incorporate  envi- 
ronmental protection  in  the  national  policy-planning  process.  In  the 
other  countries  the  main  problem  appears  to  be  a  failure  to  imple- 
ment existing  laws.  A  National  Conservation  Strategy  Plan  has  been 
promulgated  in  Pakistan  but,  according  to  many  Pakistanis,  not  im- 
plemented. Nepal's  version  of  an  environmental  protection  agency 
has  been  created  but  is  not  yet  fully  functional,  and  its  relatively 
stringent  anti-pollution  laws  are  not  enforced. 

linvironmental  problems  in  South  Asia  are  serious.  Sustainable 
economic  and  social  development  will  require  close  attention  to  halt- 
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ing  further  environmental  damage.  An  encouraging  sign  is  that  South 
Asians  realize  the  extent  of  the  challenges  and  are  beginning  to  try 
to  address  them. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  United  States  can  assist  South  Asian  countries  with  their  devel- 
opment challenges.  To  that  end: 

•  The  United  States  should  maintain  current  levels  of  bilateral 
U.S.  development  assistance  to  South  Asia  despite  resource 
constraints.  Over  the  years,  U.S.  bilateral  assistance  to  South 
Asia  has  declined.  However,  it  remains  an  important  compo- 
nent in  the  development  expenditures  of  South  Asian  coun- 
tries— and  often  a  stimulus  to  innovation — and  should 
therefore  at  least  be  maintained  at  present  levels. 

•  U.S.  nongovernmental  organizations  should  expand  their 
work  with  South  Asian  counterparts  on  a  variety  of  develop- 
ment problems.  South  Asia,  with  its  long  tradition  of  volun- 
tary efforts  and  large  number  of  high-quality 
nongovernmental  organizations,  offers  American  organiza- 
tions extraordinary  opportunities  to  assist  in  dealing  with 
pressing  regional  issues  in  areas  such  as  population,  public 
health,  and  literacy  and  at  the  same  time  gain  valuable  in- 
sights for  their  work  in  other  regions. 

•  U.S.  universities  should  seek  greater  cooperation  with  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  in  South  Asia.  American  universi- 
ties could  expand  their  international  programs  at  relatively 
low  cost  by  widening  exchanges  of  faculty  and  students  and 
assisting  in  the  design  of  curricula  and  certification  programs 
of  South  Asian  universities.  Special  attention  might  be  given 
to  fostering  the  development  of  new  private  educational  insti- 
tutions in  South  Asia.  American  business  schools  could  col- 
laborate with  India's  and  Pakistan's  excellent  management 
institutes  to  train  managers  for  the  growing  number  of  joint 
ventures  between  the  United  States  and  South  Asian  coun- 
tries. American  universities  could  also  help  to  address  the 
problem  of  a  shortage  of  reading  materials,  especially  jour- 


• 
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nals,  by  arranging  for  South  Asians  to  receive  duplicate  cop- 
ies of  publications. 

The  United  States  Information  Service  (USIS)  should  main- 
tain, and  if  possible  enhance,  its  libraries  in  the  region.  These 
libraries  are  some  of  the  most  heavily  used  in  the  worldwide 
USIS  program  and  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  educational 
and  social  life  of  several  South  Asian  cities.  In  the  future, 
local  South  Asian  governments  should  be  encouraged  to 
make  a  contribution  to  the  libraries'  operation. 

VS.  environmental  organizations  should  make  South  Asia  a 
main  focus  of  their  international  activity  through  collabora- 
tion with  South  Asian  environmental  counterparts  on  studies 
and  other  projects.  These  studies  might  concentrate  espe- 
cially on  problems  that  cross  South  Asian  borders,  such  as  the 
impact  of  deforestation  on  river  flows  and  the  degradation  of 
the  mangrove  swamps  (the  Sunderbans)  shared  by  India  and 
Bangladesh.  South  Asia  also  contains  some  of  the  world's 
greatest  biodiversity,  and  cooperative  studies  on  its  protec- 
tion and  uses  (for  example,  in  the  production  of  new  drugs) 
would  benefit  both  the  United  States  and  the  region. 

South  Asian  and  U.S.  businesses  and  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations should  form  a  partnership  to  study  the  applica- 
tion of  environmental  technology  in  the  region.  Given  South 
Asia's  environmental  needs,  the  region  offers  valuable  op- 
portunities to  assess  the  applicability  of  various  environ- 
mental technologies  developed  both  within  and  outside  the 
region.  The  region  could  also  be  an  important  market  for 
emerging  environmental  technologies. 

American  businesses  should  practice  environmental  respon- 
sibility in  their  dealings  with  South  Asia.  Such  practices, 
aside  from  protecting  the  environment,  will  enhance  the  im- 
age of  American  businesses  and  the  receptiveness  of  South 
Asians  to  U.S.  economic  engagement  in  the  region. 

The  United  States  should  work  more  closely  with  South  Asian 
countries  in  international  environmental  forums.  South 
Asian  countries,  especially  India,  have  played  significant 
roles  in  international  environmental  dialogues  and  their 
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views  will  have  increasing  weight.  Without  adequate  appre- 
ciation of  South  Asia's  environmental  perspectives  and  coop- 
eration with  the  regional  countries,  progress  toward 
improving  the  global  environment  will  be  undermined. 

The  U.S.  government  and  American  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations, foundations,  and  businesses  should  step  up  ef- 
forts, either  directly  or  through  international  organizations 
such  as  the  Asian  Development  Bank  and  World  Bank,  to  help 
South  Asians  develop  less  destructive  energy  sources.  The 
U.S.  government  already  assists  India  in  pollution  control 
efforts  by  providing  coal-washing  technology  to  reduce  emis- 
sions from  coal-fired  plants. 
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Given  the  fate  of  democracies  in  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  South 
Asia  is  a  success  story.  All  of  its  countries  are  now  governed  by 
elected  leaders,  and  a  majority  of  the  world's  democratic  citizens  live 
in  the  region.  In  recent  years.  South  Asia's  two  oldest  democracies, 
India  and  Sri  Lanka,  have  shown  remarkable  resilience  by  surviving 
political  assassinations,  secessionist  struggles,  and  violent  insurgencies. 

India  is  the  world's  biggest  democracy  and  its  general  elections 
are  the  largest  organized  activity  in  the  world.  In  Sri  Lanka,  democ- 
racy has  endured  despite  unprecedented  stresses.  Early  in  1994,  elec- 
tions were  held  for  local  councils,  and  in  August  of  this  year,  in 
parliamentary  elections,  the  Sri  Lankan  Freedom  Party  defeated  the 
United  National  Party,  which  had  held  power  for  most  of  the  last  two 
decades.  Presidential  elections  are  scheduled  for  November  1994. 
Pakistan.  Bangladesh,  and  Nepal,  after  abortive  earlier  spells  of 
elected  government,  have  taken  firm  strides  toward  democracy.  All 
three  have  held  elections  after  years  of  military,  authoritarian,  or 
monarchical  rule,  and  Nepal's  citizens  return  to  the  polls  in  Novem- 
ber 1994. 

Yet  the  future  of  democracy  in  the  region  is  by  no  means  as- 
sured. Parliaments  function  less  as  deliberative  bodies  than  as  arenas 
for  political  warfare  and  manipulation.  Political  parties  are  mostly 
undisciplined  and  often  appeal  to  narrow  ethnic  or  religious  interests, 
.ludicial  independence  is  inadequately  safeguarded.  All  governments 
share  a  colonial  legacy  of  overcentralized  administration. 


U.S.  INTERESTS 

With  the  end  of  the  cold  war.  the  United  States  has  a  stronger  com- 
mitment and  enhanced  opportunity  to  support  democratic  govern- 
ments and  foster  human  rights.  A  world  composed  of  democratic 
states  would  provide  a  secure  environment  for  American  interests 
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and  values.  A  region  of  South  Asia's  size  under  democratic  rule  will 
strengthen  global  support  for  America's  ideals.  Moreover,  if  the  as- 
pirations of  the  subcontinent's  people  are  respected  and  met,  the 
long-term  prospects  for  political  stability,  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment, and  peace  in  the  region  will  be  bolstered.  Consequently, 
U.S.  economic,  political,  and  security  interests  will  be  easier  to  pursue. 
Though  South  Asians  and  Americans  share  aspirations  toward 
democracy  and  human  rights,  these  are  sensitive  areas  of  the  U.S.- 
South  Asian  dialogue.  South  Asians  complain  that  the  United  States 
acknowledges  the  emergence  of  democracy  in  their  region  only  rhe- 
torically and  has  scant  appreciation  for  the  difficulties  and  costs  of 
maintaining  and  extending  democracy.  They  argue  that  by  two  major 
post-cold  war  standards,  democracy  and  market-oriented  economic 
reform,  their  countries  are  moving  in  a  direction  favored  by  the 
United  States  and  therefore  deserve  greater  attention  and  concrete 
assistance.  We  believe  that  South  Asians  make  a  compelling  case  for 
heightened  American  awareness  of,  and  support  for.  South  Asia's 
democratic  achievements. 


DEMOCRACY 

South  Asians  are  generally  neither  complacent  about  the  future  of 
their  democracies  nor  unaware  of  the  many  challenges  they  confront. 
So  far,  the  region  has  shown  that  democratic  politics  is  not  dependent 
on  high  per  capita  GNP  levels,  but  rather  rests  on  cultural  roots, 
traditions  of  tolerance  and  social  equality,  respect  for  law,  and  expe- 
rience in  operating  democratic  systems.  TTie  rapid  economic  growth 
that  is  projected  for  the  region  in  the  next  few  years  may,  paradoxi- 
cally, pose  a  challenge  to  these  already  fragile  democracies  as  new 
resources  and  forces  enter  the  political  arena. 

Meeting  the  People's  Demands 

The  election  of  democratic  governments  in  South  Asia  has  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  raised  expectations  by  citizens  of  the  region  for  a 
better  life.  Indeed,  a  key  feature  of  the  transition  to  democracy 
among  India's  and  Sri  Lanka's  neighbors  is  that  the  pressure  for 
change  has  come  from  the  populace.  Hence,  a  failure  by  elected 
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governments  to  deliver  the  economic  and  social  benefits  sought  by 
their  citizens  could  undermine  faith  in  democracy  in  South  Asia. 

Some  South  Asians  express  skepticism  about  democracy's  abil- 
ity to  improve  social  and  economic  conditions,  but  they  indicate  a 
willingness  to  give  democracy  a  chance.  The  alternatives,  they  note, 
have  already  proved  incapable  of  improving  living  conditions.  In 
Nepal,  for  example,  we  heard  that  the  new,  democratically  elected 
government  is  not  producing  any  better  results  than  the  old  royal 
regime,  and  that  corruption  is  widespread  and  growing.  Neverthe- 
less, Nepalis  told  us  that  popular  reaction  is  not  yet  strong  enough  to 
bring  about  a  push  for  more  effective  and  responsive  government, 
that  expectations  for  politicians  are  low,  and  that  most  people's  lives, 
if  they  have  not  improved,  have  not  deteriorated  much  either.  Similar 
attitudes  prevail  elsewhere  South  Asia.  Although  such  views  do 
not  represent  a  ringing  faith  in  democracy,  they  do  challenge 
elected  governments  to  prove  their  effectiveness  by  meeting 
popular  expectations. 

Ethnic,  Religious,  and  Subnational  Conflicts 

Ethnic  and  religious  conflicts  pose  the  most  serious  threats  to  democ- 
racy in  South  Asia  today.  In  addition  to  creating  law-and-order  prob- 
lems, increased  human  rights  violations,  and  a  heavy  reliance  on 
security  forces,  such  conflicts  divert  the  attention  and  resources  of 
governments  from  urgent  social  and  economic  needs,  undermining 
their  ability  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  their  electorates.  This  in  turn 
aggravates  public  frustration  and  political  instability. 

India  is  trying  to  quell  conflicts  in  Kashmir,  Punjab,  and  the 
northeast  of  the  country,  and  law  and  order  are  not  secure  in  several 
large  rural  areas.  The  Indian  government  spends  an  estimated  $9 
million  per  day  to  maintain  nearly  half  a  million  security  forces  in 
Kashmir  alone.  While  these  conflicts  are  unlikely  to  lead  to  the  col- 
lapse of  India's  resilient  democratic  system,  they  place  awesome  bur- 
dens on  the  government's  pursuit  of  the  social  and  economic 
development  that  is  vital  for  the  long-term  consolidation  of  democracy. 

Sri  Lanka's  democracy  remains  overshadowed  by  the  Tamil- 
Sinhalese  conflict  and  the  possible  revival  of  Sinhalese  militancy. 
These  conflicts  have  stymied  the  government's  economic  reform 
efforts  and  polarized  political  debate.  While  Sri  Lanka  has  weathered 
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these  ethnic  conflicts  largely  within  a  democratic  framework,  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  it  will  be  able  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

In  Pakistan,  the  conflict  in  Sindh  province  between  ethnic  Sind- 
his  and  those  residents  who  migrated  from  India  following  partition 
has,  according  to  many  Pakistanis,  made  the  province,  especially  its 
capital,  Karachi,  virtually  ungovernable.  Other  ethnic  tensions  in 
Pakistan  are  latent,  but  could  erupt.  Such  actual  and  potential  con- 
flicts distract  the  government  in  Islamabad  and  absorb  resources 
needed  for  social  and  economic  development. 

Sectarianism  and  Religious  Consenatism 

Given  the  deep  religious  cleavages  in  South  Asian  societies,  intoler- 
ance by  the  dominant  religious  group  could  well  undermine  the  pro- 
tection of  minority  rights  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  democracy. 
Moreover,  elements  that  pursue  a  narrow,  often  conservative  relig- 
ious agenda  could  prevent  the  emergence  of  the  strong,  accommo- 
dating civil  society  upon  which  democracy  ultimately  rests. 

In  India,  Hindu  nationalists  believe  the  country  should  remain  a 
democracy  but  with  a  religious  focus.  Opponents  express  concern 
that  Hindu  nationalism  could,  by  undermining  secularism,  erode  de- 
mocracy. Indians  are  uncertain  about  the  future  of  Hindu  national- 
ism, and  there  is  some  evidence  that  its  impact  is  already  subsiding, 
but  they  agree  that  it  has  exacerbated  already  delicate  communal 
relations  in  the  country. 

Conservative  religious  elements  appear  to  be  the  most  powerful 
in  Pakistan.  Though  Islamic  parties  did  not  fare  well  in  recent  na- 
tional elections,  religious  conservatives  persist  in  challenging  per- 
sonal and  civil  liberties,  and  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  areas  such 
as  law  and  education.  For  example,  discriminatory  provisions  in 
some  of  Pakistan's  laws  contribute  to  tensions  among  religious 
groups.  Some  Pakistanis  see  these  elements  as  a  challenge  to  the 
humane  and  tolerant  Islam  of  the  founding  fathers  of  the  state,  who 
accepted  internal  diversity,  provided  strong  protection  for  minority 
religious  rights,  and  were  open  to  an  enhanced  role  for  women. 

Religious  conservatism  in  Bangladesh,  while  less  acute  than  in 
Pakistan,  is  evident  in  attacks  on  women's  groups,  prominent  non- 
governmental organizations  such  as  the  Bangladesh  Rural  Advance- 
ment Committee  and  the  Grameen  Bank,  and  intellectuals.  Religious 
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fundamentalists  have  called  for  the  murder  of  a  prominent  Ban- 
gladeshi writer.  Taslima  Nasrin,  for  alleged  blasphemy  against  Is- 
lam. In  Sri  Lanka,  religious  chauvinism,  intensified  by  the  corrosive 
effects  of  years  of  civil  war,  is  powerful  and  erodes  the  tolerance  that 
is  vital  for  maintaining  the  country's  democracy. 

The  Weakness  and  Malfeasance  of  Governing  Institutions 

In  all  five  countries  political  and  governing  institutions  are  weak, 
especially  where  the  institutions  themselves  are  new.  Political  parties 
in  South  Asia  tend  to  lack  organization,  discipline,  and  vigor.  Even 
more  troubling,  they  appear  increasingly  to  appeal  to  narrow  sectar- 
ian, ethnic,  or  religious  interests,  thus  sharpening  polarization  in  al- 
ready deeply  divided  societies. 

Parliaments  in  South  Asia  pay  inadequate  attention  to  legislative 
duties  and  are  too  often  arenas  for  squabbling,  and  even  violence.  We 
often  heard  complaints  that  parliamentarians  are  more  concerned 
with  making  money  during  their  terms  of  office  than  with  making 
good  decisions  for  the  country.  A  Bangladeshi  described  parliamen- 
tary politics  in  his  country  as  "an  all  or  nothing  game  among  irrec- 
oncilable elites." 

Parliaments  also  lack  independent  institutional  capacity  for  re- 
search and  analysis  to  support  policy  debates  and  decisions.  On  a 
positive  note,  nongovernmental  organizations  such  as  the  Society  for 
Constitutional  and  Parliamentary  Exercise  (SCOPE)  in  Nepal  have 
begun  to  help  build  parliamentary  capabilities  and  provide  legisla- 
tors with  information  on  the  workings  of  legislative  bodies  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  judicial  systems  are  inefficient,  cumbersome  and,  some  ar- 
gue, lack  independence.  In  India  the  courts  are  so  overburdened  that 
persons  accused  of  crimes  often  languish  in  prisons  for  six  years  and 
more  awaiting  trial.  The  Indian  government's  tendency  to  delay  ap- 
pointment of  judges  to  permanent  posts,  its  ability  to  reassign  judges, 
and  the  high  turnover  rate  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  India  all  contrib- 
ute 10  the  sense  that  the  courts  lack  independence.  The  Indian  bench 
and  bar  are  open  and  vocal  about  the  shortcomings  of  the  system  and 
are  advocating  improvement. 

In  Pakistan  the  administration  of  justice  is  shared  by  civil  and 
Islamic  courts.  As  a  result  of  a  series  of  constitutional  and  statutory 
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provisions  enacted  over  the  last  two  decades,  Islamic  law  and  the 
Islamic  "Sharia"  Court  have  gained  increasing  influence,  frequently 
to  the  detriment  of  ethnic  and  religious  minorities  and  women.  A 
positive  sign  of  judicial  independence  ocurred  during  Pakistan's  re- 
cent transition  to  democracy  when  the  country's  Supreme  Court 
moved  to  curb  presidential  power  to  dismiss  elected  governments. 

Decentralization 

The  colonial  legacy  in  the  subcontinent  has  contributed  to  a  tradition 
of  centralized  government.  Supporters  of  greater  decentralization 
argue  that  it  gives  people  experience  of  democracy  and  problem- 
solving  at  the  grass-roots  level,  precisely  where  intolerance  may  be 
most  intense,  hierarchy  most  venerated,  and  discrimination  strong- 
est. At  the  same  time,  concerns  remain  that  decentralization  could 
lead  to  a  breakup  of  existing  states,  given  the  depth  of  religious, 
ethnic,  and  linguistic  schisms. 

In  India  we  heard  complaints  that  the  rhetoric  about  increasing 
the  power  of  states  and  localities  has  far  exceeded  its  implementa- 
tion. Particularly  under  the  rule  of  the  late  Prime  Minister  Indira 
Gandhi,  the  central  government  increasingly  intervened  in  state  poli- 
tics by  invoking  the  right  to  declare  president's  rule.  A  widely  wel- 
comed move  toward  enhanced  local  rule  has  been  the  passage  of 
legislation  to  strengthen  pawc/joya/^,  or  village  councils. 

Sri  Lanka's  ethnic  conflicts  shape  debate  about  decentralization 
and  effective  reorganization  of  the  country.  Following  the  Indo-Sri 
Lanka  Accord  in  1987,  Colombo  agreed  to  devolve  greater  powers 
to  provincial  councils,  conceding  Tamil  separatists'  demands  for 
greater  self-rule.  Most  provincial  councils  have  been  elected,  but 
power-sharing  agreements  have  yet  to  be  fully  worked  out.  A  prom- 
ised referendum  on  the  Tamil  demand  for  the  merger  of  the  northern 
and  eastern  provinces  has  been  repeatedly  delayed  because  of  Sin- 
halese resistance  to  subjecting  the  Sinhalese  minority  in  the  northeast 
to  Tamil  rule. 

Role  of  the  Military 

A  welcome  aspect  of  South  Asia's  democratization  has  been  the 
supportive  role  played  in  recent  years  by  the  military  establishments. 
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Many  Bangladeshis  credit  the  military  for  ensuring  free  elections  in 
1991  and  welcome  its  new  role  in  international  peacekeeping  and 
national  disaster  relief  because  it  generates  financial  support  and 
contributes  to  economic  development.  However,  Bangladesh's  mili- 
tary continues  to  hover  in  the  background  of  national  politics,  and 
prolonged  political  instability  could  lead  it  back  to  power. 

Despite  the  Pakistani  military's  extensive  involvement  in  the 
country's  post-independence  politics,  it  appears  willing,  for  now,  to 
support  democracy.  Many  Pakistanis  claim  that  its  neutrality  and 
assistance  were  crucial  to  ensuring  free  and  relatively  peaceful  vot- 
ing in  the  1993  national  elections.  Pakistan's  military  remains  the 
single  most  powerful  institution  in  the  country.  If  elected  govern- 
ments fail  to  address  fundamental  economic,  social,  and  security 
problems,  the  military  could  again  take  on  governing  duties.  As  in 
Bangladesh,  Pakistan's  military  intelligence  agencies  reportedly  ex- 
ercise an  important  influence  in  national  politics. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Institutional  and  legal  bases  for  the  protection  of  human  rights  are 
relatively  strong  in  South  Asia.  Systematic  or  widespread  human 
rights  abuses  are  rare,  though  violations  of  many  kinds  often  occur. 
South  Asians  ask  Americans  and  others  to  distinguish  between  their 
countries,  where  the  concept  of  human  rights  is  accepted  and  legally 
protected  even  if  violations  persist,  and  those  countries  in  which  the 
very  concept  of  human  rights  is  not  accepted. 

South  Asian  nongovernmental  organizations  have  been  playing 
an  increasingly  active  role  in  human  rights  issues,  primarily  through 
educational  activities  and  the  investigation  and  reporting  of  abuses. 
These  organizations  face  considerable  obstacles  from  suspicious 
governments,  but  have  nonetheless  made  impressive  strides  in  fos- 
tering an  awareness  of  human  rights  conditions  in  their  respective 
countries. 

South  Asians  do  not  deny  that  their  countries  have  human  rights 
problems,  but  they  do  reject  certain  American  perceptions  about  and 
policies  toward  these  problems.  For  example,  Americans  are  viewed 
as  excessively  preoccupied  with  civil  and  political  rights  as  against 
the  basic  human  rights  more  immediately  relevant  to  the  underdevel- 
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oped  countries  of  the  region,  such  as  the  rights  to  adequate  nutrition 
and  shelter.  South  Asians  also  strongly  oppose  U.S.  attempts  to  link 
human  rights  with  other  issues  in  bilateral  relations,  such  as  trade  and 
the  provision  of  development  assistance.  Suspicions  that  other  link- 
ages exist  run  deep.  In  India,  American  criticism  of  the  country's 
^^^^^^_^^^__^^^    human  rights  record  was  described  as  an  "in- 

tellectuaPs  method  of  pressurizing  India  into 
South  Asians  also  conceding  something  in  relation  to  either 

stronalv  ODDOSe  Kashmir  or  nuclear  nonproliferation."  Ameri- 

, ,  o      XX         i    t    r  I         can  human  rights  pressure  in  such  areas  as  la- 
U.S.  attempts  to  link       .       ,    ^   ^    •    V  ^-       u-i^  i  u  a 

,  bor  standards,  mcludmg  child  labor,  is  often 

human  rights  with  perceived  as  a  form  of  neoprotectionism  de- 
other  issues  in  signed  to  deny  underdeveloped  countries  the 
bilateral  relations  benefits  of  comparative  advantage  based  on 
lower  labor  costs.  We  do  not  believe  these  per- 
ceptions are  correct,  but  they  are  widely  held. 
The  dissonance  and  imbalance  in  the  U.S.-South  Asian  dialogue 
on  human  rights  is  stark.  It  is  also  inappropriate  and  unhelpful  when 
democracies  are  trying  to  work  together  on  an  issue  of  common 
concern.  Americans  need  to  listen,  not  preach,  to  South  Asians. 
South  Asia  offers  important  lessons,  both  positive  and  negative, 
about  the  management  of  complex  societies. 

Human  Rights  Abuses  and  Civil  Conflict 

Violations  of  human  rights  in  India  and  the  neighboring  countries 
tend  to  be  highest  in  areas  and  periods  of  acute  civil  and  ethnic 
conflict.  Most  human  rights  violations  are  committed  by  the  police 
and  paramilitary  forces,  not  the  regular  armed  forces.  Separatist  and 
terrorist  groups  too  have  engaged  in  violations. 

In  India,  human  rights  abuses  have  taken  place  in  Kashmir,  Pun- 
jab, and  the  northeast  territories,  areas  where  the  government  is  seek- 
ing to  suppress  secessionist  movements.  The  Border  Security  Force 
(BSF),  not  the  Indian  army,  has  been  blamed  for  the  majority  of 
human  rights  violations  in  the  context  of  these  ethnic  conflicts.  In 
one  case,  the  Indian  army  reported  human  rights  violations  by  the 
BSF.  Relative  peace  in  the  Indian  Punjab  has  reduced  a  major  source 
of  concern  about  human  rights  violations  in  India. 
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The  ethnic  conflict  in  Sindh  province  is  the  main  source  of  hu- 
man rights  violations  in  Pai<istan.  Arbitrary  detention  and  arrest, 
torture,  and  other  abuses  reportedly  continue  in  the  region,  though 
some  decline  in  extrajudicial  killings  was  reported  during  1993. 
Paramilitary  security  forces,  the  army,  and  private  death  squads  op- 
erating in  the  province  have  all  committed  violations. 

Human  rights  violations  in  Sri  Lanka  also  stem  largely  from  the 
country's  ethnic  and  civil  conflicts.  Just  a  few  years  ago,  the 
Colombo  government  was  fighting  two  civil  wars;  one  in  the  north 
against  Tamil  militants  and  a  second  in  the  south  against  Sinhalese 
militants.  While  the  Tamil  conflict  continues,  the  suppression  of  the 
Sinhalese  insurgency  has  led  to  a  notable  improvement  in  the  human 
rights  situation.  For  example,  disappearances  have  declined  from 
2.000  to  about  80  per  year.  While  this  figure  is  still  alarmingly  high, 
progress  is  being  made. 

Political  Rights 

The  abuse  of  political  rights  has  declined  considerably  with  the 
spread  of  democracy  in  South  Asia.  All  the  countries  today  have 
mosed  toward  greater  freedom  of  expression,  the  press,  and  organi- 
zation. Still,  given  the  rough-and-tumble  character  of  the  region's 
politics,  violations  of  political  rights  do  occur.  Police  abuses  are  also 
a  problem,  particularly  in  rural  areas,  but  as  with  violations  of  politi- 
cal rights,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  systematic.  Rather,  they  stem 
from  poverty,  illiteracy,  and  local  disputes.  Efforts  are  being  made 
to  investigate  and  punish  such  abuses  more  stringently. 

Women's  Rights 

Throughout  South  Asia  women  are  subject  to  discrimination.  By  any 
standard — educational  level,  employment,  or  legal  protection — 
women  are  subordinate  to  men.  The  lack  of  access  to  education  for 
women  in  South  Asia,  apart  from  being  discriminatory,  has  negative 
clt'ccts  on  population  planning  and  social  development.  In  addition 
to  educational  and  social  discrimination.  South  Asian  women  are 
sometimes  victims  of  practices  such  as  bride  burning  and  female 
mtanticide.  The  use  of  prenatal  diagnostic  tests  to  abort  female  fe- 
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tuses  has  apparently  contributed  to  sharply  lower  female:male  sex 
ratios  in  a  number  of  areas. 

At  the  same  time,  some  South  Asian  women  have  long  enjoyed 
opportunities  not  readily  available  to  women  in  many  other  societies. 
Urban  middle-class  and  upper-middle-class  women  gained  at  least 
limited  access  to  professions  such  as  law  and  medicine  well  before 
many  of  their  Western  counterparts.  Women  have  been  active  in 
politics  and  government  for  decades,  as  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that 
four  of  the  five  South  Asian  countries  we  visited  have  had  women  as 
heads  of  government,  three  of  them  more  than  once. 

These  very  limited  advantages  have  been  critical  in  efforts  to 
improve  the  status  of  women  in  South  Asia.  Educated  women  have 
taken  the  lead  in  forming  local  and  national  NGOs  that  are  address- 
ing a  variety  of  women's  issues  and  raising  awareness  in  the  broader 
society  of  the  need  for  action.  Organizations  such  as  the  Self  Em- 
ployed Women's  Association  (SEWA)  in  India's  Gujarat  State, 
which  created  new  employment  opportunities  for  women,  became  a 
model  for  similar  efforts  around  the  world.  The  political  influence  of 
women  has  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  legal  and  policy 
changes  such  as  legislation  in  India  to  prohibit  the  use  of  prenatal 
diagnostic  tests  for  sex  determination. 

Government  Responses  to  Human  Rights  Violations 

Governments  in  South  Asia  have  moved  to  address  human  rights 
concerns,  albeit  slowly  and  partially.  India  has  established  a  Human 
Rights  Commission.  Its  members  indicated  to  us  that  they  will  have 
the  power  to  investigate  abuses  of  all  kinds  and  that  a  priority  will  be 
to  expand  cooperative  activities  with  Indian  human  rights  NGOs. 
India  has  also  allowed  a  team  from  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  to  visit  Kashmir  and  invited  Amnesty  International  to 
meetings  in  New  Delhi.  Investigations  of  and  actions  against  human 
rights  violations  by  the  army  and  other  security  personnel  have  been 
stepped  up,  although  human  rights  groups  point  out  that  the  response 
has  been  insufficient.  Greater  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  human 
rights  training  for  security  and  police  personnel. 

Sri  Lanka,  which  has  been  heavily  criticized  by  international 
human  rights  organizations,  has  nevertheless  sought  to  maintain  ties 
to  these  groups,  and  allows  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
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Cross  to  operate  from  Colombo.  But  strong  sensitivities  remain 
among  Sinhalese  to  certain  human  rights  nongovernmental  organi- 
zations because  of  a  perceived  favoritism  to  Tamil  militants.  Other 
Sri  Lankans  point  out  that  many  Sinhalese  became  more  receptive  to 
human  rights  organizations  during  the  southern  insurgency  in  which 
thousands  of  Sinhalese  youths  were  killed  by  paramilitary  forces. 
Overall,  while  the  number  of  human  rights  violations  in  South  Asia 
remains  high,  these  developments  suggest  that  violations  are  being 
acknowledged  and  addressed  more  frequently. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  

To  support  democracy  and  human  rights  in  South  Asia,  the  United 
States  should: 

•  Highlight  South  Asia 's  achievements  in  strengthening  de- 
mocracy and  human  rights.  In  this  context,  the  United  States 
should  recognize  the  uniqueness  of  South  Asia's  experiment 
in  managing  complex,  multi-ethnic  societies  and  be  willing 
to  learn  from  the  region  and  even  to  adapt  some  of  its  ideas  to 
the  American  context. 

•  Address  concerns  about  human  rights  in  South  Asia  primarily 
in  the  context  of  multilateral  dialogues  sponsored  by  the 
United  Nations  and  other  organizations.  The  United  States 
should  enjoin  the  countries  of  the  region  to  abide  by  their 
international  commitments  concerning  human  rights,  while 
continuing  to  express  concern  directly  when  major  abridge- 
ments of  human  rights  occur. 

•  Ojfer  to  help  improve  the  existing  institutions  that  have  shown 
themselves  most  willing  to  address  demonstrated  human 
rights  violations.  In  this  regard,  the  U.S.  government  should 
be  willing  to  help  strengthen  the  judicial  systems,  while 
American  foundations  should  be  encouraged  to  support  in- 
digenous nongovernmental  organizations  dedicated  to  the 
protection  of  human  rights  through  democratic  processes. 

•  Urge  South  Asian  governments  to  allow  representatives  of 
international  and  U.S.  human  rights  organizations  to  conduct 
independent  investigations  in  cooperation  with  local  groups. 
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Excessive  constraints  on  international  access  to  South  Asian 
countries  only  heightens  suspicions  about  the  human  rights 
situation. 

Establish  exchanges  behveen  American  and  South  Asian  leg- 
islators. Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  have  already  voiced 
support  for  such  an  initiative.  Parliamentary  exchanges  could 
help  broaden  mutual  perspectives  on  the  importance  and  na- 
ture of  legislative  work  in  the  respective  countries  and  pro- 
vide a  useful  forum  for  sharing  views  on  a  number  of 
bilateral,  regional,  and  international  issues. 
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Many  Americans  regard  nuc!ear  proliferation  and  the  Kashmir  dis- 
pute as  the  most  critical  security  issues  facing  the  subcontinent. 
Though  these  issues  warrant  U.S.  engagement,  the  most  compelling 
security  challenges  facing  India  and  its  neighbors  stem  from  social 
and  economic  issues. 

Without  progress  in  alleviating  poverty,  limiting  population 
growth,  raising  literacy,  and  protecting  the  environment,  social  and 
political  unrest  will  likely  increase.  Such  instability,  by  paving  the 
way  for  demagoguery,  causing  uncontrolled  migration,  or  creating 
violent  competition  for  scarce  resources,  could  exacerbate  traditional 
security  concerns  emanating  from  nationalism  and  territorial  dis- 
putes. Conversely,  accelerated  and  well-distributed  economic 
growth  and  social  development,  by  opening  opportunities  for  all 
South  Asians,  could  attenuate  deep  regional  tensions.  Unfortunately, 
the  links  between  domestic  social  and  economic  development  and 
security  receive  scant  appreciation  in  the  region.  Adherents  to  the 
notion  of  "comprehensive  security"  are  few  in  South  Asia  compared 
to  Southeast  and  Northeast  Asia. 

This  failure  to  appreciate  the  connection  between  domestic  and 
international  harmony  is  due  in  part  to  history's  burden  on  South 
Asian  elites'  thinking  about  security.  One  Indian,  expressing  a  typi- 
cal view,  described  the  partition  of  India  and  Pakistan  in  1947  as  a 
"shift  in  tectonic  plates  which  have  not  yet  settled."  The  India-Paki- 
stan dispute  eclipses  regional  relations,  and  the  shock  waves  from 
that  unsettled  disturbance  still  hinder  prospects  for  South  Asian  co- 
operation. The  legacies  of  colonialism  and  the  cold  war  in  the  region 
also  remain  unsettled.  The  subcontinent's  preoccupation  with  the 
past  perpetuates  old  animosities  and  inhibits  creative  thinking  about 
an  improved  future. 
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Some  South  Asians  are  working  to  moderate  deep-seated  suspi- 
cions and  enhance  intraregional  cooperation.  They  realize  that  South 
Asia's  lack  of  progress  toward  settling  its  disputes  stands  in  stark 
contrast  to  positive  developments  in  South  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East.  And  an  awareness  is  dawning  that  trends  in  the  subcontinent 
also  run  counter  to  increased  cooperation  within  Southeast  Asia, 
North  America,  and  Europe. 

An  especially  welcome  development  is  the  expansion  of  nonof- 
ficial  dialogues  on  conflict  resolution  and  security  involving  aca- 
demics, former  government  officials,  journalists,  and  business 
leaders.  Many  of  these  dialogues  receive  financial  support  from  U.S. 
foundations  and  universities  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  from  other  West- 
ern countries.  Nongovernmental  organizations  from  the  five  coun- 
tries of  the  region  have  also  begun  to  share  their  experiences  in  a 
more  regular  and  sustained  way.  Finally,  South  Asian  entrepreneurs 
are  beginning  to  call  for  more  open,  pragmatic  regional  ties. 


U.  S.  INTERESTS 


Preventing  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  and  missiles,  which 
not  only  threaten  regional  security  but  also  impinge  upon  American 
interests  and  those  of  U.S.  allies,  is  an  important  challenge.  More 
fundamentally,  the  United  States  seeks  social  and  economic  devel- 
opment that  will  contribute  to  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  region. 

The  end  of  the  cold  war  offers  new  opportunities  for  security 
collaboration  between  the  United  States  and  the  states  of  South  Asia. 
India  and  Pakistan,  because  of  their  size,  location,  and  military  capa- 
bilities, continue  to  have  potentially  important  roles  in  the  arcs 
stretching  from  the  Middle  East  through  Central  Asia  and  from  the 
Indian  Ocean  to  Southeast  Asia,  where  the  United  States  has  signifi- 
cant interests.  In  the  past,  the  South  Asian  countries  have  cooperated 
with  the  United  States  in  providing  strategic  stability  and  opposing 
aggression  in  nearby  regions.  For  example.  Pakistan,  Bangladesh, 
and  India  assisted  U.S.  efforts  during  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 

The  nature  and  objectives  of  security  cooperation  may  well  dif- 
fer from  those  of  an  earlier  era.  Under  present  conditions,  the  United 
States  is  unlikely  to  seek  new  or  revived  military  alliances  with  any 
South  Asian  state.  But  cooperation  could  consist  of  joint  peacekeep- 
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UN  Peacekeepers*  by  Country  of  Origin                              1 
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ing  efforts  under  U.N.  auspices,  bilateral  and  multilateral  dialogues 
on  strategic  issues,  and  increased  military-to-military  contacts 
through  training  programs  and  joint  exercises.  Such  low-key  coop- 
eration will  increase  mutual  trust  and  confidence  and  keep  open  the 
prospects  for  more  substantive  strategic  collaboration  in  the  future. 


GEOPOLITICAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SOUTH  ASIA 

Ironically,  in  South  Asia  the  very  factors  that  give  rise  to  regional 
conflict  could  be  the  foundation  for  regional  cooperation.  At  first 
glance.  South  Asia  presents  a  picture  of  bewildering  and  daunting 
diversity.  Schisms  of  every  kind  are  apparent:  of  national  bounda- 
ries, religion,  ethnicity,  and  language,  among  others.  Underlying  this 
diversity,  however,  is  a  remarkable  geographic  coherence  and  shared 
past.  While  much  in  this  inheritance  has  given  rise  to  the  present 
antagonisms,  much  of  it  binds  the  region  to  a  common  future.  Rec- 
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ognition  of  this  commonality  is  the  first  requirement  for  movement 
toward  South  Asian  cooperation. 

Another  prominent  feature  of  South  Asia  is  the  tension  between 
India  and  the  smaller  states.  Each  country  in  the  region  shares  a 
border  with  India.  India's  size,  population,  resources,  and  economy 
are  many  times  larger  than  those  of  the  other  states.  Moreover,  each 
has  a  conflict  of  some  sort  with  India.  Regional  peacemakers  are  few 
and  far  between:  each  smaller  state  is  wary  of  offering  its  services  to 
alleviate  conflicts  between  India  and  another  regional  country  lest 
this  be  regarded  as  seeking  an  advantage  with  regard  to  its  own 
India-related  grievance.  Finally,  India's  emphasis  on  bilateralism  is 
viewed  by  its  neighbors  as  a  policy  designed  to  keep  them  isolated. 

Inevitably,  these  perceptions  and  realities  provoke  concern 
among  Pakistan,  Bangladesh,  Sri  Lanka,  and  Nepal  that  they  will  be 


Troop  Levels  and  Military  Spending  in  Selected  Countries 

Troops  per 
1,000  population 

Troop  levels 
(in  thousands) 

Military  spending 
(in  millions)' 

1987 

1991 

1987 

1991 

1987 

1991 

Britain 

5.8 

5.2 

328 

301 

$  44,020 

$43,200 

France 

10.0 

9.5 

559 

542 

42,090 

42,430 

Poland 

11.7 

8.0 

441 

305 

18,200 

7,362" 

Nigeria 

1.3 

0.8 

138 

94 

176 

244 

Brazil 

3.8 

1.9 

541 

295 

4,201 

5,295 

Argentina 

3.8 

2.2 

118 

70 

4,645 

2,449 

Pakistan 

6.1 

6.8 

645 

803 

2,342 

2,672 

India 

1.9 

1.4 

1,502 

1,200 

8,090 

7,189 

China 

3.3 

2.8 

3.530 

3,200 

48,970 

51,040 

Taiwan 

18.5 

20.5 

365 

424 

6,543 

9,748 

South  Korea 

144 

17.2 

604 

750 

8,627 

10,580 

North  Korea 

41  3 

55 

838 

1,200 

6,641" 

4,660" 

United  States 

9.3 

84 

2,279 

2,115 

339,300 

280,300 

Source:  US.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 

^in  1991  dollars 

''estimate 
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dominated  by  India,  making  regional  conciliation  difficult.  Through 
the  creation  in  1985  of  the  South  Asian  Association  for  Regional 
Cooperation,  or  SAARC,  India's  neighbors  have  tried  to  create  a 
degree  of  multilateralism  and  a  forum  for  collective  action  to  manage 
regional  conflicts.  Unfortunately,  SAARC  remains  constrained  by 
Indian  suspicions  and  the  India-Pakistan  dispute.  But  opportunities 
e.\ist  for  constructive  ties  to  be  developed  between  India  and  its 
neighbors. 


INDIA-PAKISTAN  RELATIONS  AND  KASHMIR 

The  most  signiflcant  dispute  between  India  and  Pakistan  today  is 
over  Kashmir.  In  1 947  the  Hindu  maharajah  of  this  Muslim-majority 
princely  state,  still  undecided  about  its  disposition,  faced  an  on- 
slaught of  Muslim  tribesmen  from  Pakistan.  In  return  for  Indian 
military  aid  in  repelling  the  invasion,  he  opted  to  join  the  Indian 
Union.  When  the  fighting  stopped,  Pakistan  was  occupying  a  third 
of  Kashmir  and  India  two-thirds,  with  the  two  segments  divided  by 
a  U.N. -designated  Line  of  Control.  Indian  prime  minister  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  promised  Kashmiris  on  both  sides  of  the  line  a  U.N. -spon- 
sored plebiscite  on  their  future  with  two  choices:  joining  India  or 
joining  Pakistan.  The  plebiscite  has  never  been  implemented  because 
of  the  inability  of  India  and  Pakistan  to  agree  whether  necessary 
preconditions  were  met. 

In  1965  a  Pakistani  force  entered  Indian-held  Kashmir  in  the 
expectation  of  sparking  off  a  revolt  against  Indian  rule.  The  revolt 
did  not  lake  place,  and  India  retaliated  by  sending  its  armies  into  the 
Pakistani  part  of  Punjab.  India  emerged  as  the  victor  of  this  second 
Kashmir  war.  In  1972,  after  India  and  Pakistan  had  fought  yet  an- 
other war.  over  Bangladesh,  the  two  countries  signed  a  peace  treaty 
at  Simla,  committing  themselves  to  bilateral  negotiations  over  Kash- 
mir. Intermittent  talks  since  then  have  not  produced  any  solutions. 

A  third  Kashmir  conflict  rages  today.  It  began  in  1 989  as  a  local 
revolt  against  Indian  mismanagement  and  political  manipulation.  It 
has  since  been  fueled  by  Pakistani  arms  and  military  training  and  the 
inflliration  of  Islamic  warriors  from  Afghanistan.  The  insurgents  are 
splintered  into  dozens  of  bands  and  parties,  roughly  grouped  into 
pro-independence  and  pro-Pakistani  factions.  India  has  deployed 
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several  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  paramilitary  men,  and  police  to 
subdue  the  insurgency,  and  human  rights  abuses  by  militants  and 
security  forces  have  attracted  worldwide  attention. 

For  both  India  and  Pakistan,  their  claim  to  Kashmir  validates 

their  definition  of  nationhood — Pakistan's  as  a  Muslim  homeland, 

_,^_^_^_^_^^^^^^    India's  as  a  secular  state.  Pakistanis  contend  that 

India  is  suppressing  a  movement  for  national  self- 
Whatever  their  determination.  Indians  argue  that  Pakistan  is  aid- 

own  views,  India  '"S  terrorism  in  Kashmir.  They  agree  on  only  one 
and  Pakistan  will  thing:  that  Kashmir  cannot  be  allowed  to  become 
,  z    X   ,      •  X  independent. 

have  to  take  into  -ru   i  a-  ♦    h  ^     _*     n^    u    ■ 

The  Indian-controlled  parts  of  Kashmir  were 

consideration  the  incorporated  into  the  Indian  state  (albeit  with  a 
views  of  Kashmiris  special  constitutional  arrangement.  Article  370). 
themselves  India  now  claims  all  of  Kashmir  as  part  of  Indian 

territory.  Pakistan's  position  is  that  there  has  yet 

to  be  a  final  determination  of  the  status  of  Kashmir 
and  that  either  a  negotiated  settlement  or  a  U.N.-sponsored  plebiscite 
must  take  place. 

Pakistan  seizes  every  opportunity  to  invite  international  involve- 
ment in  resolving  the  Kashmir  question.  India  prefers  a  bilateral 
solution  with  Pakistan,  as  provided  for  under  the  1972  Simla  agree- 
ment. 

Whatever  their  own  views,  India  and  Pakistan  will  have  to  take 
into  consideration  the  views  of  Kashmiris  themselves.  This  will  be 
complicated,  because  Kashmir  is  a  multiregional  state  (encompass- 
ing also  Jammu,  Ladakh,  and  the  northern  territories)  and  perspec- 
tives among  Kashmiris  vary  considerably.  The  Jammuites  and  the 
Ladakhis,  for  example,  definitely  want  to  stay  in  India,  as  do  many 
Hindus  from  the  Kashmir  Valley.  Even  some  Muslims  of  the  Valley 
region  may  wish  to  maintain  their  state  as  part  of  India.  However, 
there  are  many  others  (such  as  the  Mirpuris,  Kashmiri  Muslims  who 
are  neither  from  the  Valley  nor  culturally  part  of  its  tradition)  who 
tend  to  be  pro-Pakistani.  Still  others,  mostly  Muslims  from  the  Val- 
ley, want  independence  from  both  India  and  Pakistan. 

The  margin  for  mutual  accommodation  of  the  two  countries' 
positions  is  minimal.  An  example  of  the  unwillingness  to  yield  even 
slightly  on  Kashmir  is  the  related  dispute  over  Siachen  Glacier.  The 
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ceasefire  line  of  this  areaof  Kashmir  was  never  demarcated,  primar- 
ily because  of  the  extremely  cold  and  mountainous  conditions  that 
make  it  uninhabitable.  However,  neither  India  or  Pakistan  is  willing 
to  give  up  its  claims  to  the  area  for  fear  of  setting  a  precedent,  despite 
the  fact  that  more  Indian  and  Pakistani  soldiers  stationed  there  die  of 
climatic  illnesses  than  from  the  clashes  that  periodically  occur. 

The  hostility  between  India  and  Pakistan,  centered  on  the  Kash- 
mir dispute,  diverts  attention  and  resources  from  more  compelling 
needs  of  social  and  economic  development.  Moreover,  it  distorts 
India's  and  Pakistan's  overall  foreign  relations  in  the  direction  of 
seeking  support  for  their  respective  positions  on  bilateral  disputes, 
rather  than  building  positive  economic  and  political  ties.  ASEAN 
member  countries,  for  example,  are  wary  of  including  India  and 
Pakistan  in  their  regional  deliberations  because  they  do  not  wish  to 
be  caught  up  in  India-Pakistan  disputes. 

Despite  the  tensions  in  India- Pakistan  relations,  there  have  been 
efforts  to  achieve  minimal  cooperation.  A  positive  development  is 
the  mutual  acceptance  of  confidence-building  m.easures  (CBMs) 
such  as  agreements  for  advance  notification  of  troop  movements, 
grants  of  military  aircraft  landing  rights,  and  the  prevention  of  air- 
space violations.  However,  some  of  the  CBMs  between  the  two 
countries  have  yet  to  be  implemented  or,  once  implemented,  have 
been  ignored  or  abused  during  periods  of  crisis. 


NUCLEAR  AND  MISSILE  PROLIFERATION 

While  acknowledging  their  capability  to  build  nuclear  weapons,  In- 
dia and  Pakistan  deny  having  done  so.  India's  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
gram was  initiated  largely  in  response  to  China's  nuclear  explosion 
in  1 964.  India  tested  its  own  nuclear  explosive  device  a  decade  later. 
Pakistan's  nuclear  weapons  development  was  motivated  by  its  defeat 
by  India  in  the  1971  war  and  India's  nuclear  program.  Both  countries 
possess  aircraft  that  could  be  modified  to  deliver  nuclear  weapons. 
India  and  Pakistan  are  also  developing  or  otherwise  acquiring  ballis- 
tic missiles  that  could  potentially  deliver  nuclear  weapons  Given 
past  wars  and  unresolved  disputes,  there  is  international  concern  that 
a  future  conflict  between  the  two  countries  could  go  nuclear. 
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Opinion  on  nuclear  policies  within  India  and  Pakistan  is  not 
monolithic.  However,  certain  policies  have  strong  support  in  both 
countries.  First,  despite  an  unwillingness  to  abandon  present  nuclear 
weapons  capabilities,  India  and  Pakistan  express  an  interest  in  avoid- 
ing the  construction  and  deployment  of  weapons.  Second,  both  coun- 
tries wish  to  retain  a  degree  of  ambiguity  about  their  nuclear  options 
because  this  serves  domestic  interests.  While  "ambiguous  deter- 
rence" complicates  strategic  planning  for  each  country  and  for  ex- 
ternal powers,  India  and  Pakistan  insist  that  the  Western  logic  of 
deterrence  theory  is  not  applicable  to  the  subcontinent.  Finally,  both 
countries  strongly  support  global  nuclear  disarmament. 

India  and  Pakistan  have  resisted  a  number  of  nonproliferation 
initiatives  by  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  India  argues  that 
it  is  willing  to  participate  in  a  nuclear-restraint  regime,  but  only  if  it 
is  nondiscriminatory  and  takes  into  account  India's  security  concerns 
vis-a-vis  China.  Pakistan  says  it  is  willing  to  take  any  nuclear-re- 
straint measures,  provided  India  takes  parallel  action. 

Despite  India's  and  Pakistan's  objections  to  current  nonprolif- 
eration proposals,  both  countries  are  receptive  to  continued  discus- 
sions with  the  United  States  and  other  parties.  India  and  Pakistan 
have  already  agreed  not  to  attack  each  other's  nuclear  facilities;  after 
lengthy  delay  they  have  exchanged  lists  of  nuclear  facilities.  They 
are  willing  to  discuss  several  other  nuclear  pledges:  no  first  use,  no 
testing,  no  transfer  to  third  countries,  and  a  freeze  on  production  of 
fissile  materials  as  part  of  a  global  agreement. 

Both  countries  are  pondering  the  future  of  their  civil  and  military 
nuclear  policies.  India,  in  particular,  has  long  debated  the  wisdom  of 
going  nuclear,  and  similar  discussions  have  now  begun  in  Pakistan. 


WATER,  RESOURCES,  AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

South  Asia's  common  concerns  over  water,  energy,  resources,  and 
the  environment  provide  opportunities  for  intraregional  cooperation. 
Although  political  obstacles  and  a  narrow  view  of  security  have  thus 
far  restricted  joint  action  on  these  problems,  proposals  for  enhanced 
cooperation  exist.  We  believe  that  they  merit  serious  consideration. 
In  the  present  state  of  India-Pakistan  relations,  cooperative  ven- 
tures may  seem  excessively  ambitious.  But  discussions  are  actually 
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under  way  on  building  a  pipeline  to  bring  natural  gas  from  West 
Asia.  Other  ventures  on  the  table  include  joint  development  and 
marketing  of  renewable  energy  technologies  and  even  a  jointly  man- 
aged facility  for  long-term  storage  of  radioactive  wastes. 

The  greatest  opportunity — and  need — for  intraregional  coopera- 
tion lies  in  the  vast,  untapped  water  resources  of  northeastern  South 
Asia,  roughly  the  area  comprising  Nepal,  the  Gangetic  Basin  of  In- 
dia, and  Bangladesh.  This  area,  also  called  the  Ganges-Brahmaputra- 
Meghna  (GBM)  region  after  its  major  river  systems,  accounts  for 
close  to  40  percent  of  South  Asia's  land  area  and  almost  half  of  its 
population.  It  is  also  one  of  the  poorest  regions  in  the  world,  with  10 
percent  of  the  world's  poor,  and  is  under  rising  population  and  envi- 
ronmental pressure. 

Yet  the  GBM  region  is  among  the  world's  richest  in  the  potential 
of  its  water  resources  for  irrigation,  power,  and  transport.  The  runoff 
of  its  major  river  systems  is  the  third  largest  in  the  world.  The  origin 
of  these  rivers  in  the  high  Himalayas  has  created  enormous  hydro- 
power  generation  possibilities.  Adding  to  the  snow-fed  river  flows 
are  the  heavy  monsoon  rainfall  and  widespread  and  renewable 
groundwater  reserves. 

E.xploiting  the  water  resources  of  the  GBM  area  is  greatly  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  they  are  seasonally  and  geographically 
skewed  and  cut  across  national  boundaries.  The  coincidence  of 
heavy  river  Hows  and  monsoon  rains  in  the  summer  season  results  in 
frequent  and  sometimes  disastrous  flooding,  especially  in  the  lower 
riparian  areas.  Meager  flows  and  diversions  in  the  lean  season  are 
harmful  to  agriculture  and  navigation. 

The  solutions  to  these  problems — water  storage  in  the  season  of 
heavy  rainfall,  sharing  and  augmentation  of  flows  in  the  lean  sea- 
son— require  cooperation  between  nations.  India  and  especially 
Bangladesh  would  like  Nepal  to  build  dams  to  prevent  flooding  and 
provide  additional  water  in  the  summer.  Nepal  is  reluctant  to  lose 
scarce  cultivable  land  to  dam  projects,  but  could  be  compensated  by 
river  transport  facilities  and  the  sale  of  hydroelectric  power  to  its 
neighbors.  Bangladesh  wants  India  to  share  Ganges  river  water  in  the 
dry  season,  while  India  wants  Bangladesh  to  augment  Ganges  flow 
by  permitting  a  link  with  the  much  less  utilized  Brahmaputra  river 
across  Bangladesh's  territory. 
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Sadly,  the  recent  record  has  been  one  more  of  conflict  than 
cooperation  over  the  shared  water  resources  of  Bangladesh,  Nepal, 
and  India,  despite  the  enormous  potential  benefit  to  each  of  them  and 
several  efforts,  both  regional  and  international,  to  jump  start  a  coop- 
erative regime.  The  reasons  for  this  impasse  are  more  political  than 
techno-economic.  The  lack  of  trust  among  the  countries  generally, 
and  specifically  with  respect  to  the  water  resource  issues,  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  costs  of  cooperation  are  short  term  while  the  benefits  are 
long  term,  and  India's  insistence  on  dealing  with  these  matters  bilat- 
erally have  been  major  obstacles.  A  more  hopeful  sign  is  recent 
studies  of  new  approaches  to  cooperation  carried  out  jointly  by  non- 
governmental organizations  in  the  three  countries.  With  support 
from  the  three  governments  and  active  backing  by  the  international 
community,  these  initiatives  have  the  potential  to  create  a  new  cli- 
mate for  what  could  be  a  very  different  future. 


TRADE,  TRANSPORT,  AND  COMIVIUNICATIONS 

The  paucity  of  communication  and  contact  between  South  Asia's 
peoples  is  remarkable.  It  is  more  difficult,  for  instance,  to  get  an 
airplane  flight  from  Dhaka  to  Delhi  than  from  Dhaka  to  London. 
Telephone  communications  within  the  region  are  similarly  weak. 
People  throughout  South  Asia  told  us  of  problems  in  obtaining  visas 
for  intraregional  travel.  This  situation  presents  a  stark  contrast  to  that 
in  Southeast  Asia  where,  despite  historical,  ethnic,  and  religious  ten- 
sions, links  among  the  countries  and  peoples  are  substantial  and 
active. 

Trade  within  the  subcontinent  is  also  minimal.  Impediments  ex- 
ist to  the  simplest  transborder  transactions.  Bangladeshis  told  us,  for 
example,  that  India  refuses  to  allow  transit  across  26  miles  of  its 
territory  for  the  shipment  of  boulders  between  Nepal  and  Bangla- 
desh. Bangladesh  in  turn  refuses  to  provide  transit  for  Indian  goods 
through  Chittagong  port  to  India's  remote  northeastern  states.  Again, 
political  factors  inhibit  free  trade.  The  region's  weaker  economies 
are  concerned  that  by  trading  with  India  (the  largest  market)  they  will 
develop  a  negative  balance  of  trade  and  hence  be  susceptible  to 
domination.  The  recent  signing  of  the  South  Asian  Preferential  Trade 
Agreement  (SAPTA)  represents  a  positive  step  in  recognizing  the 
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need  for  increasing  intraregionai  trade.  However,  we  observed  little 
optimism  that  it  would  in  fact  contribute  to  an  expansion  of  such 
trade. 


SOUTH  ASIA  AND  THE  WORLD 

Despite  South  Asia's  geographical  location  at  a  crossroads  between 
different  regions,  its  ties  to  them  and  indeed  to  the  wider  world  have 
been  relatively  weak.  South  Asia's  preoccupation  with  local  dis- 
putes, domestic  instabilities,  and  inward-looking  economic  policies 
have  limited  external  interest  in  the  region. 

The  end  of  the  cold  war  and  the  unshackling  of  South  Asian 
economies  promises  to  increase  political,  security,  and  economic 
links  with  the  wider  world.  This  process  is  already  discernible.  In  the 
few  years  since  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  India  and  its  neighbors  have 
made  successful  efforts  to  reach  out  to  countries  in  the  Middle  East 
and  Central,  Southeast  and  East  Asia.  Examples  include  India's  de- 
cision to  establish  diplomatic  relations  with  Israel,  and  Pakistan's 
contributions  to  the  formation  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Organi- 
zation in  Central  Asia.  In  the  future,  with  a  continued  commitment 
to  open  economies  and  the  development  of  a  broader  vision.  South 
Asian  countries  can  make  even  further  progress  in  overcoming  their 
relative  isolation  in  world  affairs. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

Given  the  wide  scope  of  security  issues  in  South  Asia,  our  recom- 
mendations fall  into  five  broad  categories: 

1.  South  Asian  Regional  Cooperation 

To  promote  South  Asian  regional  cooperation,  the  United  States 
should: 

•  Incrt'usL'  financial  and  technical  support  to  South  Asian  As- 
sociation for  Rci^ional  Cooperation  (SAARC) -initiated  pro- 
jects that  would  benefit  all  the  countries  of  the  region.  Areas 
of  possible  attention  include  the  environment,  rural  develop- 
ment, and  public  health. 
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•  Focus  attention  on  cooperative  efforts  to  harness  and  share 
more  fully  the  river  resources  of  eastern  South  Asia.  The 
United  States  should  encourage  U.S.  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations and  foundations  to  support  and  join  where  appro- 
priate the  studies  and  discussion  on  "Eastern  Waters"  already 
being  sponsored  by  South  Asian  groups.  It  should  initiate  and 
facilitate  exchanges  between  South  Asian  governments,  in- 
ternational organizations,  other  governments,  and  regional 
associations  to  draw  attention  to  the  immense  potential  for 
human  benefit  of  cooperation  in  this  area. 

•  Foster  links  between  SAARC  and  other  regional  organiza- 
tions, particularly  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations 
(ASEAN),  by  supporting,  perhaps  even  sponsoring,  dia- 
logues among  regional  organizations. 

•  Facilitate  regional  confidence-building  measures  and  dia- 
logue to  address  longstanding  regional  disputes.  For  instance, 
the  United  States  might  offer  technical  assistance  in  resolving 
the  dispute  between  India  and  Pakistan  over  the  undemar- 
cated  line  of  control  in  the  Siachen  Glacier  area  of  Kashmir. 
The  United  States  could  monitor  troop  withdrawals  in  the 
area  through  national  technical  means  and  provide  both  coun- 
tries with  relevant  information. 

2.  The  Kashmir  Dispute 

On  India-Pakistan  relations  and  the  Kashmir  dispute,  the  United 
States  should: 

•  Continue  to  express  concern  about  the  potential  for  a  wider 
India-Pakistan  conflict,  higher  casualties,  further  human 
rights  violations,  and  additional  drains  on  economic  re- 
sources to  arise  from  the  Kashmir  dispute. 

•  Encourage  the  continuation  and  even  expansion  of  official 
and  nonofficial  dialogues,  within  and  outside  the  region,  on 
the  Kashmir  dispute. 
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3.  Nuclear  Weapons  and  Missile  Proliferation 

Regarding  India's  and  Pakistan's  nuclear  weapons  and  missile 
capabilities,  the  United  States  should: 

•  Address  India 's  and  Pakistan 's  nuclear  weapons  capabilities 
in  the  context  of  a  global  nonproliferation  ejfort  that  seeks  an 
end  to  nuclear  testing,  a  freeze  on  the  production  of  nuclear 
weapons-grade  fissionable  material,  and  constraints  on  the 
transfer  of  nuclear  weapons  technology  to  non-nuclear  states. 

•  Reexamine  present  policy  concerning  nuclear  energy  coop- 
eration with  India  and  Pakistan.  Civilian  nuclear  energy  is  an 
important  component  of  the  energy  plans  of  Pakistan,  and 
especially  of  India.  A  policy  review  to  determine  whether 
continued  denial  of  civilian  nuclear  and  space  technology, 
under  suitable  safeguards,  serves  U.S.  nonproliferation  goals 
is  warranted,  in  fact,  current  U.S.  policy  may  actually  be 
forcing  India  to  reprocess  spent  nuclear  fuel  and  thus  increase 
its  dependence  upon  plutonium.  Moreover,  U.S.  refusal  to 
assist  India's  and  Pakistan's  civilian  nuclear  programs  has 
had  little  or  no  effect  on  their  military  nuclear  programs. 

•  Seek  to  engage  India  and  Pakistan  in  bilateral  and  multilat- 
eral missile  control  initiatives  such  as  the  Missile  Technology 
Control  Regime  and  bilateral  talks  on  preventing  the  deploy- 
ment of  missiles  in  South  Asia. 

•  Continue  govemment-to-govemment  dialogues  on  nuclear 
and  missile  issues  with  India  and  Pakistan  while  encouraging 
an  expansion  of  official  and  nonofficial  dialogues  on  these 
issues.  Other  countries  with  important  political  and  economic 
links  to  the  subcontinent  (such  as  Japan  and  Germany)  should 
be  encouraged  to  participate  in  the  nonofficial  dialogues. 

•  Assist  India  and  Pakistan  to  avert  accidental  conventional 
war,  if  they  are  willing  to  receive  such  assistance,  on  the 
grounds  that  conventional  war  might,  under  some  circum- 
stances, escalate  to  nuclear  confrontation.  The  United  States 
could  help  to  establish  an  "open  skies"  regime  by  providing 
satellite  information  that  would  give  assurances  that  military 
maneuvers  were  not  threatening  and  by  offering  reassurances 
when  the  United  States  thought  that  neither  side  wanted  war. 
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4.  U.S.-South  Asia  Security  Cooperation 

To  enhance  the  level  of  U.S.-South  Asia  security  cooperation, 
the  United  States  should: 

•  Restore  or  increase  international  military  education  training 
(IMET)  funding  to  South  Asian  countries.  Such  funding  is 
important  to  maintaining  contacts  between  militaries  and 
serves  as  a  basis  for  training  armed  services  personnel  in  the 
protection  of  human  rights. 

•  Arrange  periodic,  perhaps  annual,  "security  consultative" 
meetings  on  a  bilateral  basis  with  South  Asian  nations.  The 
purpose  of  these  meetings  would  be  to  discuss  matters  of 
mutual  security  interest  such  as  joint  training,  safety  of  flight 
and  naval  vessels,  logistic  cooperation,  the  sharing  of  military 
technology,  controls  on  weapons  proliferation,  and  develop- 
ment of  professional  militciry  forces  designed  for  regional 
security  and  support  of  democratic  institutions. 

5.  South  Asia  and  the  World 

To  promote  South  Asia's  fuller  participation  in  international  and 
regional  groupings,  the  United  States  should: 

•  Keep  under  serious  consideration  India 's  inclusion  in  an  ex- 
panded permanent  Security  Council  membership.  As  the  in- 
ternational community  considers  expansion  of  the  Security 
Council  to  include  countries  such  as  Japan  and  Germany, 
strong  consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the  inclusion  of 
India. 

•  Support  India 's  and  Pakistan 's  inclusion  in  emerging  eco- 
nomic and  political  organizations,  especially  the  Asia-Pa- 
cific Economic  Cooperation  (APEC)  grouping  and  the 
Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations'  Post-Ministerial 
Conference  (ASEAN-PMC). 
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One  of  the  most  hopeful  and  exciting  aspects  of  future  United  States 
relations  with  South  Asia  is  the  increased  opportunity  for  private- 
sector  collaboration.  Given  the  recent  progress  toward  more  open 
markets  and  democracy,  American  businesses,  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations, media,  universities,  and  foundations  have  a  wider  scope 
for  cooperation  with  their  South  Asian  counterparts.  South  Asians 
express  a  strong  interest  in  business,  cultural,  professional,  and  edu- 
cational lies  with  the  United  States.  And  within  the  region  there  are 
effective  private-sector  organizations  of  all  kinds  with  which  U.S. 
institutions  can  pursue  shared  learning  and  activities. 

Vigorous  private-sector  collaboration  between  the  United  States 
and  South  Asia  will  expand  the  constituencies  with  a  stake  in  U.S.- 
South  Asia  relations  and  may  in  the  long  term  help  governments  to 
deal  with  policy  differences.  Increased  private-sector  ties  may  also 
serve  to  strengthen  South  Asia's  move  toward  greater  democracy. 

In  order  to  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities,  U.S.  private- 
sector  organizations  need  to  enhance  their  knowledge  of  South  Asia 
and  their  capabilities  to  interact  with  the  region.  Over  the  past  25 
years  attention  to  South  Asia  has  declined  across  a  wide  range  of 
U.S.  enterprises  and  institutions,  from  businesses  to  newspapers 
and  journals,  from  universities  to  foundations  and  think  tanks. 
The  reasons  for  this  decline  are  complex,  but  the  net  effect  has 
been  to  make  South  Asia  a  relative  stranger  to  a  wide  range  of 
American  groups  that  in  principle  favor  and  could  benefit  from  a 
deeper  engagement  with  the  region.  Moreover,  many  of  these  organi- 
zations at  one  time  had  significant  links  with  South  Asia,  and  these 
could  be  revived. 

Another  hopeful  factor  is  the  growth  of  the  community  of  South 
Asian  Americans,  now  numbering  more  than  one  million.  South 
Asian  Americans  are  influential  in  a  variety  of  professional  fields  as 
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a  result  of  their  high  levels  of  education.  The  South  Asian  commu- 
nity already  figures  prominently  in  business  and  other  professional 
linkages  with  South  Asia,  has  begun  to  be  politically  active,  and  will 
likely  play  a  significant  role  in  the  U.S.  policy  process. 


RECOMIVIENPATIONS 

To  heighten  the  U.S.  private  sector's  engagement  with  South  Asia, 
we  recommend  that  several  initiatives  by  various  U.S.  organizations 
be  undertaken. 

•  American  nongovernmental  organizations  concerned  with  is- 
sues rangingfrom  family  planning  to  AIDS  to  environmental 
protection  should  seek  lies  with  their  South  Asian  counter- 
parts. For  these  organizations,  collaboration  would  extend 
their  international  reach  and  bring  fresh  perspectives  to  issues 
of  common  concern. 

•  U.S.  think  tanks  concerned  with  international  relations  and 
foreign  policy  should  increase  their  capacity  to  analyze  South 
Asian  affairs  and  develop  joint  studies  and  dialogue  with 
South  Asian  institutes.  At  present  very  few  American  think 
tanks  have  experts  who  focus  regularly  on  South  Asia.  Al- 
though high-quality  organizations  exist  in  South  Asian  coun- 
tries, their  links  with  American  institutions  are  much  thinner 
than  those  of,  say,  Southeast  Asian  think  tanks.  U.S.  and 
South  Asian  foundations,  corporations,  and  individuals 
should  provide  financial  and  other  support  for  these  initia- 
tives. 

•  South  Asian  A  mericans  should  engage  themselves  fully  in  the 
emerging  agenda  of  U.S. -South  Asia  relations,  and  espe- 
cially in  activities  directed  at  problems  common  to  the  region. 
Many  South  Asian  Americans  are  already  individually  ac- 
tive, but  there  is  a  need  for  concerted  efforts  to  help  attract 
wider  U.S.  public  attention  to  the  region. 

•  U.  S.  business  and  professional  associations  should  initiate  or 
increase  their  links  to  and  activities  with  counterpart  associa- 
tions in  South  Asia  The  recent  formation  of  the  India  Interest 
Group  by  a  number  of  leading  U.S.  companies  is  an  example. 
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Organizations  in  law,  medicine,  engineering,  social  work, 
and  other  fields  should  develop  professional  exchanges  and 
cooperation  in  South  Asia. 

U.S.  national  science  organizations  such  as  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  should  focus  more  on  South  Asian 
contributions  to  science  and  draw  on  the  large  number  of 
South  Asian  Americans  in  scientific  and  technical  fields  for 
this  effort.  Science  and  technology  are  areas  of  particular  op- 
portunity in  U.S. -South  Asia  relations.  South  Asia  has  the 
world's  third  largest  pool  of  scientific  and  technical  human 
resources.  Joint  development  of  scientific  and  technological 
solutions  to  South  Asian  problems  ranging  from  energy  to 
public  health  to  natural  disasters  will  benefit  both  South 
Asians  and  Americans. 

Universities  and  colleges  should  start  or  expand  programs  on 
South  Asian  history,  culture,  languages,  politics,  religion, 
and  economics  while  emphasizing  the  region 's  importance  in 
the  context  of  emerging  global  issues.  There  is  a  rising  de- 
mand from  young  South  Asian  Americans  and  other  students . 
for  such  programs,  which  many  universities  cannot  meet.  A 
wider  exchange  of  professors,  students,  and  scholarly  materi- 
als with  South  Asia  should  also  be  pursued.  South  Asian  gov- 
ernments should  allow  better  access  to  U.S.  scholars  who 
wish  to  do  fieldwork  in  the  region.  American  and  South  Asian 
individuals,  businesses,  and  foundations  should  endow  pro- 
fessorships and  create  scholarship  programs  to  facilitate  the 
expansion  of  South  Asian  studies  in  the  United  States. 

Broad  public  awareness  of  South  Asia  in  the  United  States 
has  often  focused  on  exotic  stereotypes,  poverty,  and  natural 
disasters.  To  bring  about  greater  public  understanding  of 
South  Asia's  complex  realities  and  America's  stake  in  the 
future  of  the  region,  public  education  institutions  such  as 
museums,  libraries,  and  world  affairs  councils  around  the 
United  States  should  give  greater  attention  to  South  Asia  in 
their  programs.  People-to-people  organizations  such  as 
Youth  for  Understanding,  AFS  Intercultural,  World  Learn- 
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ing,  and  many  others  should  begin  or  strengthen  exchanges 
with  South  Asian  countries. 

•  American  foundations  focusing  on  a  variety  of  issues  should 
give  a  higher  priority  to  South  Asia  in  their  grant  making. 
South  Asia's  open  societies,  diversity,  and  nongovernmental 
organizations  provide  opportunities  to  address  problems  of 
global  as  well  as  local  significance.  The  involvement  of  U.S. 
foundations  will  also  help  generate  South  Asian  philan- 
thropy. 

•  South  Asian  societies  and  the  United  States  have  in  common 
a  free  and  vigorous  press.  But  the  media  on  each  side  have 
often  failed  to  present  full  and  accurate  pictures  of  the  other. 
American  press  coverage  has  often  reinforced  negative 
stereotypes  of  the  region.  And  there  is  little  professional  com- 
munication between  American  and  South  Asian  journalists. 
American  media  organizations  should  devote  greater  re- 
sources to  covering  South  Asia,  and  journalism  schools  and 
associations  should  develop  professional  exchanges  with 
South  Asian  counterparts.  New  forms  of  communication 
such  as  global  television  capabilities  and  the  Internet,  South 
Asian  American  community  media  covering  South  Asia  in 
the  United  States,  and  some  newly  expanded  Indian  media 
are  already  providing  better  and  more  reliable  sources  of  in- 
formation, but  the  "mainstream"  U.S.  media  need  to  be  more 
involved  with  the  region. 

U.S.  private-sector  engagement  with  South  Asia  will  benefit 
Americans  in  a  number  of  tangible  ways  while  enabling  them  to 
express  their  values  and  humanitarian  concern  in  a  region  critical  to 
American  and  global  well-being.  We  urge  American  leaders  and 
organizations  to  see  South  Asia  as  presenting  a  prime  opportunity  to 
redefine  and  pursue  American  interests  in  the  post-cold  war  era. 
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List  of  Individuals  Met 


BANGLADESH 

Dhaka 

April  1-4,  1994 

Cooperating  Organization: 

Bangladesh  institute  of  International 
&  Suategic  Studies 

INDIVIDUAL  MEETINGS 
Sheikh  Hasina  Wajed 
Leader  of  the  Opposition 
President.  A  warn  i  League 

Kama!  Mossain 
Bangladesh  Institute  of  Law 

&  international  Affairs 
Leader.  Gans  Forum  Political  Party 

M  Morshed  Khan 

Special  Envoy  of  the  Prime  Minister 
for  Trade  &  Commerce 

lieutenant  General  M  Noor  Uddin  Khan 
Chiet  of  Army  Staff 

Lieutenant  Colonel  ASM  Mostafizur 

Rahman  (Ret ) 
Minister  of  Foreign  AtTairs 
(iovernment  of  Bangladesh 

M  Saifur  Rahman 
Minister  of  Finance 
Ciovernment  of  Bangladesh 

Muhammad  Yunus 
Managing  Director 
Grameen  Bank 

GROUP  MEETINGS 
Ahu  Abdullah 
Research  Director 

Bangladesh  Institute  for  Development 
Studies 


F  H  Abed 
Executive  Director 
Bangladesh  Rural  Advancement 
Committee 

Ahaduzzaman 

Department  of  Mass  Communication 

&  Journalism 
University  of  Dhaka 

Muslehuddin  Ahmad 

President 

North  South  University 

Muzaffer  Ahmad 
Department  of  Business 

Administration 
University  of  Dhaka 

Oli  Ahmad 

Minister  of  Communications 

Government  of  Bangladesh 

0  K.  Ahmad 

Chairman 

Bangladesh  Unnayan  Parishad 

Fakruddin  Ahmed 
Director  General 
Bangladesh  Institute  of  Law 
&  International  Affairs 

Moudud  Ahmed 
Member  of  Parliament 
Jatiya  Party 

Nasser  Ahmed 

Executive  Director 

Securities  &  Exchange  Commission 

Redwan  Ahmed 
Chairman 

Bangladesh  Garment  Manufacturers 
&  Exporters  Ass'n 
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Tofail  Ahmed 
Member  of  Parliament 
Awami  League 

Mohiuddin  Khan  Alamgir 

Chairman 

Tariff  Commission 

Sheikh  Ansar  Ali 
Member  of  Parliament 
Jamaat-e-isiami 

Sheikh  Maqsood  Ali 
Member 

Independent  South  Asian  Commission 
on  Poverty  Alleviation 

Shamsher  Ali 
Vice  Chancellor 
Bangladesh  Open  University 

Sajeda  Amin 
Population  Council 

Khairul  Anam 

Additional  Foreign  Secretary 

Government  of  Bangladesh 

Mahfuz  Anam 

Editor 

The  Daily  Star 

U  A  B  Razia  Aktar  Banu 
Department  of  Political  Science 
University  of  Dhaka 

Frshadul  Bari 

Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law 

University  of  Dhaka 

Abdul  Bayes 

Department  of  Economics 
Jahangimagar  University 

Debapriya  Bhattacharya 
Research  Fellow 

Bangladesh  Institute  of  Development 
Studies 

Donald  M  Bishop 
Counselor  for  Public  Affairs 
United  States  Embassy 

Richard  M  Brown 

Director 

United  States  Agency  for 

International  Development,  Dhaka 


Phillip  Carter  III 

Chief 

Economic  &  Commercial  Section 

United  States  Embassy 

David  Chiel 

Program  Officer  for  Righu 

&  Governance 
The  Ford  Foundation 

AH.  Chowdhury 
Member  of  Parliament 
Awami  League 

Anisul  Haque  Chowdhury 

Vice  Chairman 

Export  Promotion  Bureau 

A.Q.M.  Badrudozza  Chowdhury 
Deputy  Leader  of  the  Parliament 
Bangladesh  National  Party 

Dilara  Chowdhury 

Department  of  Government  &  Politics 

Jahangimagar  University 

Kabir  Chowdhury 
Theatre  Director 

Rasheda  Chowdhury 
Executive  Director 
Ass'n  for  Development  Agencies 
in  Bangladesh 

Sadia  Chowdhury 
Director 

Women's  Health  Programme 
Bangladesh  Rural  Advancement 
Committee 

Syed  Manzur  Elahi 

President 

Bangladesh  Employers  Ass'n 

Abdul  Elayes 
Department  of  Economics 
Jahangimagar  University 

Mohiuddin  Farooque 
Secretary  General 
Bangladesh  Environmental 
Lawyers  Ass'n 

Philip  Gain 

Society  for  Environment  & 
Human  Development 
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Demissic  Habte 
[)ircctor 

International  Centre  for  Diarrohoeal 
Disease  Research 

l-!naniul  llaque 
lounding  Director 
Oangladcsh  National  Museum 

M  Mokammel  Haque 
Vice  Chairman 
Investment  Corp. 

/ulckha  I  laque 
Department  of  Archeology 
University  of  Dhaka 

Mainul  Hosein 

Chairman 

liditorial  Board 

Ittclaq  Group  of  Publications 

Alhaj  Sycd  Abul  Hossain 
Managing  Director 
SAIICO  International  Ltd. 

Ilameeda  Hossain 
Director 
Ain-O-Salish  kendra 

Sycd  Noor  Hossain 
Director  General 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
(lovemment  of  Bangladesh 

No/mul  Muda 
Minister  of  Information 
Go\emmcnt  of  Bangladesh 

Shahna/  Muda 
Department  of  Law 
University  of  Dhaka 

Saleemul  lluq 
i:\ecutive  Director 
Bangladesh  Centre  for  Advanced 
Studies 

S\cd  Mahmoodul  Muq 

President 

Bangladesh  Frozen  Foods  Exporters  Ass"n 

Faharek  I  lussain 
Former  Foreign  Secretary 

M   Ibrahim 

Centre  lor  Mass  Education  in  Science 


Rafiqul  Islam 
Department  of  Bangia 
University  of  Dhaka 

Syed  Monzurul  Islam 
Department  of  English 
University  of  Dhaka 

Roushan  Jahan 
Founding  Member 
Women  for  Women 

Aitamash  Kabir 
Executive  Director 
Sangbad 

Fazal  Kamal 

Executive  Director 

Centre  for  Analysis  &  Choice 

Sumaya  Khair 
Department  of  Law 
University  of  Dhaka 

A.  R.  Khan 
Research  Director 

Bangladesh  Institute  of  International 
&  Strategic  Studies 

Enayetullah  Khan 

Editor 

The  Weekly  Holiday 

M.  Mohabbat  Khan 

Department  of  Public  Administration 

University  of  Dhaka 

Nural  Quader  Khan 
Managing  Director 
Desh  Garments 

Rabat  Khan 

Acting  Editor 

The  Ittefaq  Daily  Newspaper 

Sadeq  L.  Khan 
Freelance  Columnist 

Salma  Khan 
Director  General 

Bangladesh  Management  Development 
Centre 

Salmat  Khan 
Director  General 

Bangladesh  Management  Development 
Centre 
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Shamsul  Islam  Khan 

Department  of  International  Relations 

University  of  Dhaka 

Zarina  Khan 

Department  of  Public  Administration 

University  of  Dhaka 

Shah  A. M.S.  Kibria 
Retired  Diplomat 

Jeffrey  J.  Lunsted 
Counselor  for  Political  Affairs 
United  States  Embassy 

Mahfuzullah 

Director 

Centre  for  Sustainable  Development 

Wahiduddin  Mahmood 
Department  of  Economics 
University  of  Dhaka 

Fasihuddin  Mahtab 
Former  Minister  of  Planning 

Talukdar  Maniruzzaman 
Department  of  Political  Science 
University  of  Dhaka 

David  Merrill 

Ambassador  of  the  United  States 

to  Bangladesh 
United  Stales  Embassy 

A.K.I  I.  Morshed 
Chairman 

Bangladesh  Institute  of  International 
&  Strategic  Studies 

Yasmeen  Morshed 

Trustee 

Centre  for  Analysis  &  Choice 

Ferdous  Murshcd 
Senior  Research  Fellow 
Bangladesh  Institute  of  Development 
Studies 

James  P  Nach 
Charge  dAlTaires 
United  States  Embassy 

Tawfiquc  Nawaz 

Coordinator  of  Human  Rights  Project 
Bangladesh  Institute  of  Law  & 
International  Affairs 


Ainun  Nishat 

Department  of  Water  Resources 

Engineering 
Bangladesh  University  of  Engineering 

&  Technology 

Raymond  C.  Offenheiser 

Representative 

The  Ford  Foundation 

M.  Afsarul  Qader 
Director  General 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
Government  of  Bangladesh 

Major  General  Ghulam  Quader 
Director  General 

Bangladesh  institute  of  International  & 
Strategic  Studies 

M.  Atiq  Rahman 

Director 

Bangladesh  Centre  for  Advanced  Studies 

Ataur  Rahman 

Department  of  Political  Science 

University  of  Dhaka 

Hossian  Zillur  Rahman 
Research  Fellow 

Bangladesh  Institute  of  Development 
Studies 

Latifur  Rahman 
President 

Metropolitan  Chamber  of  Commerce 
&  Industries 

Mafizur  Rahman 

Chairman 

Sreepur  Textile  Mills  Ltd. 

Mizanur  Rahman 
Department  of  Law 
University  of  Dhaka 

Rashidan  Rahman 
Senior  Research  Fellow 
Bangladesh  Institute  of  Development 
Studies 

Salman  F.  Rahman 
Executive  Vice  President 
BEXIMCO 

Waiiur  Rahman 

Former  Ambassador  of  Bangladesh 
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Sadrel  Lalifur  Reza 
Director  General 

Bangladesh  Institute  of  Development 
Studies 

Lt.  Col.  Steven  R.  Robinson 
Defense  Attach^ 
United  States  Embassy 

Justice  Mohammad  Abdur  Rouf 
Chief  Education  Commissioner 
Government  of  Bangladesh 

A. KM  Abdus  Sabur 
Senior  Research  Fellow 
Bangladesh  Institute  of  International 
&  Strategic  Studies 

Karl  J  Schartz 
Director 

Ofllce  of  Programs 

United  States  Agency  for  International 
Development,  Dhaka 

Md.  Shahabuddin 

Deputy  Director  (Programs) 

Proshika  Manab  Unnyan  Kendra 

Dilruba  Shahana 
Program  Manager 
Bangladesh  Rural  Advancement 
Committee 

M  Shahiduzzaman 

Department  of  International  Relations 

University  of  Dhaka 

M  Khalid  Shams 

Deputy  Managing  Director 

Gramcen  Bank 

Abdullah  Al-Murti  Shifuddin 
Former  Secretary  of  Science  & 
Technology 

Kamal  Siddique 

Secretary  to  the  Prime  Minister 

Najma  Siddiqui 

Department  of  Psychology  &  Sociology 

Jahangimagar  University 

Rchman  Sobhan 

Chairman 

C  cntrc  lor  Policy  Dialogue 


Sultan  uzzam  an 

Chairman 

Securities  &  Exchange  Commission 

Nasir  Uddin 

Director 

Voluntary  Health  &  Services  Society 

Edward  J.  Wehrli 

Counselor  for  Consular  Affairs 

United  States  Embassy 

Aly  Zaker 
Performing  Artist 

INDIA 

Bombay 

March  24-26,  1994 

Cooperating  Organization: 

Confederation  of  Indian  Industry 

INDIVIDUAL  MEETINGS 

AD.  Kale 

Director 

Bombay  Stock  Exchange 

Suresh  Shankar  Nadkami 

Chairman 

Securities  &  Exchange  Board  of  India 

C.  Rangarajanan 

Governor 

Reserve  Bank  of  India 

N.  Vaghul 
Chairman 

Industrial  Credit  &  Investment  Corp. 
of  India 

GROUP  MEETINGS 

Vinod  Advani 

Freelance  Music/Dance  Critic 

Debashish  Basu 
Assistant  Editor 
Business  Today 

Ravi  Bhatia 
Vice  President 
Citibank  N  A. 

Jayant  Bhuyan 

Senior  Director 

Confederation  of  Indian  Industry 
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Joseph  Brennig 

Director 

United  States  Information  Service 

Jeremy  Clift 
Chief  of  Bureau 
Reuters  Ltd. 

GeoffColl 

Consular  Officer 

Consulate  General  of  the  United  States 

Sucheta  Dalai 
Business  Editor 
The  Times  of  India 

S  A.  Dave 
Chairman 
Unit  Trust  of  India 

B  G.  Dcshmukh 
Director 
Tata  Sons  Ltd. 

Gloria  Dc  Souza 
Ashoka  Fellow 

Anil  Dharkar 

Editor 

Sunday  Review  of  The  Times  of  India 

Inliaz  Dharkar 
Poet 

Darryl  D"  Monte 
Resident  Editor 
The  Times  of  India 

Vinod  Doshi 

Chairman  &  Managing  Director 

The  Premier  Automobiles  Ltd. 

Robert  Eichfeld 
Chief  Executive  Officer 
Citibank  N  A. 

Nissim  Ezekiel 

Head 

All  India  PIN 

Ajay  Cioel 
Producer/Director 
GocI  Cine  Corp. 

Vijay  N  Gupchup 
Pro-Vice  Chancellor 
Univcrsitv  of  Bombav 


Prafulla  Gupta 

President 

Reliance  Industries  Ltd. 

Ranjit  Raghuvir  Hoskote 
Art/Literary  Critic 
The  Times  of  India 

Sharad  Kale 

Municipal  Commissioner 

Government  of  Maharashtra 

Asha  Kapadia 
Physician 

Sen  Kapadia 
Director 

Kamla  Raheja  Vidyanidhi 
Institute  for  Architecture  & 
Environmental  Studies 

Kiron  Kasbekar 
Business  Editor 
Economics  Times 

Ashok  Row  Kavi 

Editor 

Dost  Magazine 

Feroze  Khan 
Theater  Director 

Sonia  Khan 
Designer 

A  run  Khopkar 
Documentary  Filmmaker 

Shanta  Khopkar 
Former  Arts  Editor 
The  Times  of  India 

Tanil  Kilachand 
Managing  Director 
Polychem  Industries 

Shridhar  Kshirsagar 
Television  Director 

Arvind  Kudchadkar 

Indian  Institute  of  Technology 

R.K.  Laxman 

Cartoonist 

The  Times  of  India 

Iqbal  Masood 
Freelance  Journalist 
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Charles  Masl 

Consul  General  of  the  United  States 

Lillian  Menezes 
Principal 
Nirmala  Niketan 

Mehli  Mistri 
Banker 

Dom  Moraes 

Poet  &  Freelance  Journalist 

Lee  I  a  Moraes 
Film  Actress 

K.K.  Nohria 
Managing  Director 
Crompton  Greaves  Ltd. 

Peal  Padamsee 
Theater  Director 

Kiril  Parikh 
Director 

Indira  Gandhi  Institute  of  Development 
&  Research 

Vimla  Patil 
Former  Editor 
Femina  Magazine 

Ajay  Piramal 
Managing  Director 
Piramal  Industries 

N  Radhakrishnan 
Day  i:ditor 
Business  India 

Srinivas  Rajgopal 
Former  Cabinet  Secretary  to 
(tovcmment  of  India 

S  Ramamoorthi 

Chairman 

Maharashtra  Pollution  Control  Board 

P  V  S  Rao 

Mead 

Computer  Systems  &  Communications  Grp. 

Tata  Institute  of  Fundamental  Research 

Dr  II  Ra/dan 

Director 

Technical  Coordination  &  Technology 

Transfer  Group 
Bhabha  Atomic  Research  Centre 


Bittu  Sahgal 

Editor 

Sanctuary  Magazine 

H  K.  Shah 

Managing  Director 

Shavo  Norgren  (India)  Pvt.  Ltd. 

Laxman  Shrestha 
Painter 

Sunita  Shrestha 
Painter 

Parthasarathi  Swami 
Managing  Editor 
Business  World 

Sooni  Taraporevala 
Scriptwriter 

Dolly  Thakore 
Film/Thealer/Literary  Critic 

Mariamma  A.  Varghese 
Vice  Chancellor 

Smt  Naihibai  Damodar  Thakcrsey 
Women's  University 

Avabi  Wadia 

President 

Family  Planning  Ass'n  of  India 

Sundeep  Waslekar 

International  Center  for  Peace  Initiatives 


INDIA 

Delhi 

April  5-7, 1994 

Cooperating  Organization: 

Centre  for  Policy  Research 

INDIVIDUAL  MEETINGS 

L.K.  Advani 

President 

Bharatiya  Janata  Party 

Manmohan  Singh 
Minister  of  Finance 
Government  of  India 

GROUP  MEETINGS 

Anil  Agarwal 

Director 

Centre  for  Science  &  Environment 
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Isher  Judge  Ahluwalia 
Research  Professor 
Centre  for  Policy  Research 

Dccpti  Kharod  Ahmad 
Correspondent 
The  Asian  Age 

Mani  Shankar  Aiyer 
Member  of  Parliament 
Congress  Party 

Swaminathan  S.  Anklesaria  Aiyer 

l:ditor 

The  Economic  Times 

Maulana  M  Abbas  Ansari 

Ittihadul  Mushmeen 

All  i'arty  Hurriyat  Conference 

David  P  Arnold 

Representative 

The  Kord  Foundation 

Roli  Asthana 

The  Ford  Foundation 

K  S.  Bajpai 

Former  Ambassador  of  India 

Major  General  D.  Banerjee  (Ret.) 

Deputy  Director 

Institute  of  Defence  Studies  &  Analyses 

Tarun  Basu 

Chief  of  Bureau  (South  Asia) 

India  Abroad  Publications.  Inc. 

Upendra  Baxi 
Vice  Chancellor 
University  of  Delhi 

Rajiv  Bhargava 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  University 

Prashant  Bhushan 
President.  IX'lhi  Chapter 
People's  Union  for  Civil  Liberties 

Kenneth  Brill 
Charge  dAlTaircs 
United  States  limbassy 

JelT  Campbell 

The  Ford  Foundation 

PR  Chari 
Research  Professor 
Centre  for  Policy  Research 


S.  Chellani 

The  Ford  Foundation 

Raja  J.  Chelliah 
Fiscal  Advisor 
Ministry  of  Finance 

P.  Chidambaram 
Member  of  Pari  iament 
Congress  Party 

Pran  Chopra 
Research  Professor 
Centre  for  Policy  Research 

Ranjit  Roy  Chowdhury 

Professor  Emeritus 

National  Institute  of  Immunology 

Siafuddin  Chowdhury 
Member  of  Parliament 
Communist  Party  (Marxist) 

Brad  Coulter 

Director 

Gujarat  Guardian  Ltd. 

Maya  Daruwala 
The  Ford  Foundation 

Virendra  Dayal 

Member 

National  Human  Rights  Commission 

Jay  Dehejia 

Vice  President 

Alcatel  Trade  International 

Vasudha  Dhagamwar 

Executive  Director 

Multiple  Action  Research  Group 

P.N.  Dhar 

Former  Director 

Institute  of  Economic  Growth 

Molvi  Umar  Farooq 
Awami  Action  Committee 
All  Party  Hurriyat  Conference 

V.N.  Gadgil 
Member  of  Pari  iament 
General  Secretary 
Congress  Party 

Rajmohan  Gandhi 
Research  Professor 
Centre  for  Policy  Research 
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A  V  (iancsan 

Kormcr  Union  Commerce  Secretary 

Abdul  (iani 

Muslim  Conference 

All  I'any  I  lumyal  Conference 

Ali  (icclani 

Jamaiili  Islami 

All  Party  llurriyal  Conference 

Jamsh\d  (iodrej 

President 

Conlederation  of  Indian  Industry 

R  P  (iocnka 

Chairman 

RP()  (iroup  of  Industries 

Iiric(ionsalves 

l-ormcr  Ambassador  of  India 

Vice  Admiral  S  P  GomI  (Ret ) 
I  Drmcr  Vice  Chielof  Naval  StalT 

Raniachandra  Guha 
Prolcssionai  lellow 
Nehru  Memorial  Museum  &  Library 

IK  (iujral 

Member  ot  Parliament  (Rajya  Sabha) 

Janata  Dal  Party 

Indrajil  (iupta 
Member  ol  Parliament 
Communist  Party  oflndia 

Shekh;ir  (iupta 
AsMK'ialc  I'ditor 
India  Today 

/.o\n  Hasan 

l)ep;uiment  of  Political  Science 

Ja\^aharlal  Nehru  l)ni%ersity 

Richard  lleighcs 
Vice  President 
Ikchtcl  Overseas  Corp 

Rc\  \V   Howe 

Chairman  &  Managing  Director 

(iiH>dNear  India  ltd 

Abid  1  lussain 
Vice  C  hairman 
Rajiv  (iandhi  Foundation 
Ra|i\  (iandhi  Institute  for 
(.  ontcmporarv  Studies 


Ramaswamy  R.  Iyer 
Research  Professor 
Centre  for  Policy  Research 

Babu  Lai  Jain 

Chairman 

Tonk  Tannery  Pvt.  Ltd. 

Vinay  Jha 

Director 

India  Habitat  Centre 

Joseph  John 
Economic  Times 

Murii  Manohar  Joshi 
Member  of  Parliament 
Bharatiya  Janata  Party 

Veena  Joshi 

Dean,  Policy  Analysis 

Tata  Energy  Research  Institute 

General  H  Kaul  (Ret.) 
Indian  Army 

J.N  Kaul 
President 
SOS  Villages  (India) 

Ashok  Khosla 

Director 

Development  Alternatives 

David  K.  Krecke 
Cultural  Counselor 
United  States  Embassy 

Bala  T  Kuchinad 
President 
AT&T  India  Ltd. 

Ravinder  Kumar 

Director 

Nehru  Memorial  Museum  &  Library 

Salish  Kumar 
Professor  of  Diplomacy 
School  of  International  Studies 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  University 

Abdul  Gani  Lone 

Peoples  Conference 

All  Party  Huriiyat  Conference 

T  N  Madan 

Institute  of  Economic  Growth 

University  of  Delhi 
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A.  Madhavan 

Director 

India  International  Centre 

Indcr  Malhotra 
Nehru  Fellow 
Syndicated  Columnist 

Mohamed  Malik 

JKLF 

All  Party  Hurriyat  Conference 

K  R  Malkani 
Member  of  Parliament 
Bharatiya  Janata  Party 

Air  Chief  Marshall  S.K.  Mehra(Ret,) 
Former  Chief  of  Air  StatT 

Kalpana  Mehta 

Saheli  Women's  Research  Center 

Ram  Niwas  Mirdha 
Member  of  Parliament 
Congress  Party 

Ajit  Mozoomdar 
Research  Professor 
Centre  for  Policy  Research 

Swapna  Mukhopadhyaya 
Institute  of  Economic  Growth 
University  of  Delhi 

D  N  Munshi 

President 

All  India  Kashmiri  Samaj 

Saced  Naqvi 
Journalist 

R  S.  Narula 

Former  Chief  Justice 

Punjab  &  Haryana  High  Court 

Vice  Admiral  K.K.  Nayyar  (Ret.) 
Former  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Staff 

H.N.  Nehru 
President 
Kashmiri  Samiti 

Madhavan  Palat 

Centre  for  Historical  Studies 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  University 

V  A  Pai  Panandiker 

Director 

Centre  for  Policy  Research 


Janaki  Rajan 
Research  Associate 
Centre  for  Policy  Research 

V.  Ramalingaswami 

Former  Director  General 

Indian  Council  of  Medical  Research 

Raju  R.  Ramchandran 
Economic  Times 

C.V.  Ranganathan 

Former  Ambassador  of  India 

S  L.  Rao 

Director  General 

National  Institute  of  Applied  Economics 

Sreedhar  Rao 

Research  Associate 

Institute  for  Defence  Studies  &  Analyses 

M.K.  Rasgotra 
Vice  Chairman 
Rajiv  Gandhi  Memorial  Institute 

Arun  Ratna 

Vice  President,  Corporate  Relations 

Indian  Photographic  Co.  Ltd. 

S.  Jaipai  Reddy 
Member  of  Parliament 
Janata  Dal  Party 

General  Sunit  F.  Rodrigues  (Ret.) 
Former  Chief  Army  Staff 

Jon  Rohde 

Representative 

United  Nations  Children's  Fund 

Rajinder  Sachar 
Former  Chief  Justice 
Delhi  High  Court 

Arindam  Sengupta 
Economic  Times 

Shabir  Ahmed  Shah 

People's  League 

All  Party  Hurriyat  Conference 

Vircn  Shah 

Member  of  Parliament 

Bharatiya  Janata  Party 

Syed  Shahabuddin 
Member  of  Parliament 
Janata  Dal  Party 
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Vinod  Shanbagh 

All  India  Management  Assn 

General  V  N.  Shanna  (Ret.) 
Former  Chief  of  Army  Staff 

Jaswant  Singh 
Member 

Executive  Committee 
Bharatiya  Janata  Party 

LP  Singh 

Member.  Governing  Board 

Centre  for  Policy  Research 

Parvinder  Singh 
Managing  Director 
Ranbaxy  Laboratories 

S.K  Singh 

Former  Foreign  Secretary 

Tara  Sinha 

Tara  Sinha  McCann-Erickson  Pvt.  Ltd. 

Yashwanl  Sinha 
Member  of  Parliament 
Independent 

Sol  i  Sorabjee 

Mead 

Commonwealth  Human  Rights  Group 

Saifuddin  Soz 

Chairman 

Kashmir  Centre  of  Asian  Studies 

E.  Sridharan 

Associate  Research  Professor 

Centre  for  Policy  Research 

R.R.  Subramanian 

institute  of  Defence  Studies  &  Analyses 

R  Sudershan 

Economist 

United  Nations  Development  Program 

C  P  Sujaya 

Formerly  of  Department  of  Woman 
&  Child  Development 

Rashced  Talib 
Nehru  Fellow 
Journalist 

Ginny  Ubik 
Director 
CARE  India 


A. P.  Venkateswaran 
Research  Professor 
Centre  for  Policy  Research 

B.  George  Verghese 
Research  Professor 
Centre  for  Policy  Research 

Prcm  Victor 

Society  for  Rehabilitation 

Apama  Vishwanathan 
Lawyer 

Chandra  Wadhva 
Research  Professor 
Centre  for  Policy  Research 

NEPAL 

Kathmandu 
April  1-4. 1994 

Cooperating  Organization: 

Society  for  Constitutional  and 
Parliamentary  Exercise 

INDIVIDUAL  MEETINGS 
Mahesh  Acharaya 
Minister  of  Finance 
Government  of  Nepal 

Girija  Prasad  Koirala 
Prime  Minister  of  Nepal 

Ram  Sharan  Mahat 

Vice  Chairman 

National  Planning  Commission 

Government  of  Nepal 

Y  K.  Silwal 
Secretary  General 
South  Asian  Ass'n  for  Regional 
Cooperation 

GROUP  MEETINGS 
Rajeshwar  Acharya 
Chairman 
Rastriya  Banjiya  Bank 

(National  Commercial  Bank) 

Shailaja  Acharya 
Member  of  Parliament 
Nepali  Congress  Party 

Bharat  Mohan  Adhikari 

Chief  Whip 

Communist  Party  of  Nepal  (UML) 
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Dhruba  Hari  Adhikari 

Correspondent 

Reuters 

Man  Mohan  Adhikari 
Opposition  Leader  &  President 
Communist  Party  of  Nepal  (UML) 

Radheyshyam  Adhikari 

President 

Nepal  Bar  Ass'n 

Sumitra  Bantawa 
Women  in  Environment 

Kokila  Baidhya 
Spokesperson 
Ministry  of  Health 

Lain  Singh  Bangdel 

Life  Member 

Royal  Nepal  Academy 

Lok  Raj  Baral 
President 

Society  for  Constitutional  & 
Parliamentary  Exercise 

Laxman  Basnet 

President 

Nepal  Trade  Union  Congress 

Binayak  Bhadra 

Member 

National  Planning  Commission 

Government  of  Nepal 

Sunil  Bhandari 

President 

Family  Planning  Ass'n  of  Nepal 

Tara  Naih  Rana  Bhat 
Member  of  Parliament 
Nepali  Congress  Party 

Babu  Ram  Bhattarai 
Member  of  Parliament 
United  l.cJ^  Front 

Binod  Bhattarai 
Senior  I'ditor 
SPOTLKiHT  Weekly 

Krishna  Prasad  Bhattarai 

President 

Nepali  Congress  Party 


Naryan  Man  Bijukehhe 

Member  of  Parliament 

Nepal  Workers  &  Peasants  Party 

Dor  Bahadur  Bista 
Department  of  Anthropology 
Tribhuvan  University 

Kriti  Nidhi  Bista 
Former  Prime  Minister 

Richard  Brown 

Deputy  Director 

United  States  Information  Service 

Lokendra  Bahadur  Chand 

Leader 

National  Democratic  Party 

Basant  Chandhary 

Vice  Chairman 

Chandhary  Group  of  Industries 

Jagadish  Chimire 
President 
NGO  Federation 

Hom  Nath  Dahal 

President 

Journalists  Ass'n  of  Nepal 

Sher  Bahadur  Deuba 
Minister  of  Home  Affairs 
Government  of  Nepal 

Daman  Nath  Dhungana 

Speaker 

House  of  Representatives 

Surya PS.  Dhungel 
General  Secretary 
Society  for  Constitutional  & 
Parliamentary  Exercise 

Ajay  Mani  Dixit 
Editor 
Water  Nepal 

Kathleen  Ertur 

Democracy  Program  Manager 
United  States  Agency  for  International 
Development 

Peter  Gadzinski 

First  Secretary  (Political) 

United  States  Embassy 
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Philip  Gary 
Director 

United  States  Agency  for  International 
Development 

Damodar  Gautam 
Advisor 

Federation  of  Nepal  Chambers  of 
Commerce  &  Industry 

Durga  Ghimire 
President 
ABC,  Nepal 

Divvakar  Golchha 
Vice  Chairman 
Golchha  Organization 

Kishore  Kumar  Gurughana 
Economist 

Federation  of  Nepalese  Chambers 
of  Commerce  &  Industry 

Chandra  Gurung 
Member 

King  Mahendra  Trust  for  Nature 
Conservation 

Dipak  Gyawali 
Pragya 

Royal  Nopal  Academy  of  Science 
&  Technology 

Manaranjan  Josse 
Consulting  [-.ditor 
The  People's  Review 

RiK)p  Jyoli 
industrialist 

Vidhya  !)ir  Kansakar 

Centre  for  Economic  Development 

&  Administration 
Tribhuvan  University 

Ikni  Bahadur  Karki 
Chairman 
National  Council 

Ram  Bahadur  Khadka 

IX'\clopment  Lcologist 

11 ICN  (World  Conservation  Union) 

Sridhar  Khatri 

IX-panmcnt  of  Political  Science 

Tribhuvan  University 


Jhalanath  Klanal 
Member  of  Parliament 
Communist  Party  of  Nepal  (UML) 

Krishna  Klanal 
Member  Secretary 
Social  Welfare  Council 

S  Krishnan 

American  Express  Bank 

Bal  Kumar 

Dean 

Faculty  of  Social  Sciences 

Tribhuvan  University 

Dhruba  Kumar 

President 

Political  Science  Ass'n  of  Nepal 

Kanchan  Lama 

Executive  Director 

Society  for  Partners  in  Development 

Prithivi  Raj  Ligal 

Member 

National  Planning  Commission 

Prakash  Chandra  Lohani 
Member  of  Parliament 
National  Democratic  Party 

Ram  Sharan  Mahat 

Vice  Chairman 

National  Planning  Commission 

Biswakant  Mainali 

General  Secretary 

Forum  for  Protection  of  Human  Rights 

C  P  Mainali 
Member  of  Parliament 
Communist  Party  of  Nepal  (UML) 

Mohan  Mainali 
General  Secretary 
Nepal  Forum  for  Environmental 
Joumalists 

Michael  E.  Malinowski 
Charge  d"  Affaires 
United  States  Embassy 

Pancha  Kumari  Manandhar 
Director,  Women's  Cell 
Society  for  Constitutional  & 
Parliamentary  Exercise 
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Kedar  Dhakta  Mathema 
Vice  Chancellor 
Tribhuvan  University 

Mahim  Mehra 
Representative 
Citibank 

Bhadrakali  Mishra 

Chairman 

Rajparishad  (Royal  Council) 

Banvvari  Lai  Mittal 
Industrialist 

Arjun  Narsingh 
Member  of  Parliament 
Nepali  Congress  Party 

Madhay  Kumar  Nepal 

(jcneral  Secretary 

Communist  Party  of  Nepal  (UML) 

Krishna  Pahadi 
Amnesty  International 

Dcvendra  Raj  Pandey 

President 

Democratic  People's  Party 

Raghav  Pant 

National  Planning  Commission 

Government  of  Nepal 

Bhoj  Raj  Pokhrel 

.Secretar>' 

Ministry  of  Home  Affairs 

Government  of  Nepal 

Birendra  Keshari  Pokhrel 

Vice  President 

Human  Rights  Ass'n,  Nepal 

Sahana  Pradhan 
Member  of  Parliament 
Communist  Party  of  Nepal  (UML) 

Som  Pudasaini 

President 

Population  Ass'n  of  Nepal 

Biswambhar  Pyakurel 

Central  Department  of  Economics 

Tribhuvan  University 

David  Queen 

Director 

United  States  Information  Service 


Indira  Rana 

Secretary,  Judicial  Council 

Supreme  Court  of  Nepal 

Jai  Pratap  Rana 
Member  Secretary 
King  Mahendra  Trust  for  Nature 
Conservation 

Pasupati  Shumshere  J.B.  Rana 
Member  of  Parliament 
National  Democratic  Party 

Sagar  Shumshere  Rana 

General  Secretary 

Centre  for  Consolidation  of  Democracy 

Kusum  Saakha 
President 

Nepal  Centre  for  Women  &  Children 
Affairs 

Jeeval  Lai  Satyal 
Secretary  General 
Parliament  Secretariat 

Puma  Man  Shakya 
Program  Director 
Society  for  Constitutional  & 
Parliamentary  Exercise 

Durga  Nath  Sharma 
Deputy  General  Manager 
Nepal  Television 

Ganesh  Raj  Sharma 
Senior  Advocate 

Gopal  Sharma 
Chief  Reporter 
The  Rising  Nepal 

Suresh  Raj  Sharma 
Vice  Chancellor 
Kathmandu  University 

Sushil  Sharma 
Editor 
Spotlight  Weekly 

Abhaya  Shrestha 
Vice  Chairman 
Shangrila  Channel 

Bhim  Bahadur  Shrestha 

Member  of  Parliament 

Communist  Party  of  Nepal  (Democrat) 
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I  lati  Man  Shrestha 

lixccutivc  Secrcta/y 

Water  &  Einergy  Commission 

I  liranya  l.al  Shrestha 
Member  of  Parliament 
Communist  Party  of  Nepal  (UML) 

Indira  Shrestha 
Slri-Shakti 

kapil  Shrestha 

President 

Nepal  University  Teachers  Ass'n 

Kedar  Bhakta  Shrestha 

Secretary 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 

(iovcmment  of  Nepal 

Kedar  l.al  Shrestha 
Vice  Chancellor 

Ro\al  Nepal  Academy  of  Science 
&  lechnology 

kusum  Shrestha 

President 

Nepal  Law  Society 

Srikrishna  Shrestha 

President 

l.l-ADIiRS/Nepal 

liharati  Silwal 
I  dilor 
Media  Nepal 

Amaraj  Singh 
Soaltee  Group 

Kedar  Man  Singh 

Reporter 

British  Broadcasting  Corp 

Motikaji  Sthapit 
Attorney  General  of  Nepal 

Deepak  Tamang 
JACcutive  Director 
SrARCM 

Prabha  fhackkar 
I  \eculive  Director 
Manushi 

Mahant  I  hakur 
Deputy  Speaker 
I  louse  ol  Representatives 


Bhekh  Bahadur  Thapa 

Institute  for  Development  Studies 

Shanta  Thapaliya 

President 

Legal  Assistance  Consultancy  Centre 

Madhunidhi  Tiwari 

Director 

Local  Development  Training  Academy 

Hridaysh  Tripathi 
Member  of  Parliament 
Nepal  Sadbhavana  Party 

Jyoti  Tuladhar 

Director 

Centre  for  Women  in  Development 

I.L.  Upadhaya 

Secretary 

Ministry  of  Education  &  Culture  and 

Social  Welfare 
Government  of  Nepal 

Shailendra  Kumar  Upadhayay 
Former  Foreign  Minister 

Biswanath  Upadhyay 

Chief  Justice 

Supreme  Court  of  Nepal 

Deep  Kumar  Upadhyay 
Member  of  Parliament 
Nepali  Congress  Party 

Surya  Nath  Upadhyay 

Secretary 

Ministry  of  Water  Resources 

Government  of  Nepal 

Mahadev  Yadav 
Member  of  Parliament 

Ram  Baran  Yaday 
State  Minister  for  Health 
Government  of  Nepal 

Rinchen  Yonjan 
Vice  Chairperson 
WEAN  Cooperatives 
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PAKISTAN 

Karachi 

March  27-28,  1994 

Cooperating  Organization: 

American  Business  Council  of  Pakistan 

INDIVIDUAL  MEETINGS 
Mahmoud  A.  Haroon 
Governor  of  Sindh 

GROUP  MEETINGS 
Sultan  Ahmed 
Columnist 

Kakir  Syed  Aijazuddin,  FCA 

Chief  Executive  &  Managing  Director 

First  International  Investment  Bank  Ltd. 

Zia  Awan 
Lawyer 

Farrokh  K.  Captain 
Chairman  &  Managing  Director 
Captain-PQ  Chemical 
Industries  (Pvt.)  Ltd. 

Richard  C.  Faulk 

United  States  Consul  General 

Consulate  General  of  the  United  States 

MS  Habib 

Chairman  &  Managing  Director 

Wellcome  Pakistan  Ltd. 

Rafiqllabib 
Mouse  of  Habib 

Khurshid  lladi 

Chairman  &  Chief  Executive  Officer 

First  Leasing  Corp.  Ltd. 

Masuma  Hasan 

Chairperson 

Pakistan  Institute  of  International  Affairs 

S  Rafat  Ali  Hashmi 

Secretary 

The  American  Business  Council  of  Pakistan 

Zahida  Hina 
Editor 
Roshan  Khayal 

S.M  lluda 

President 

Society  for  International  Development 


Asif  Ikram 

Country  Manager  -  Pakistan 

Du  Pont  Far  East  Inc. 

Karim  Iqbal 

Former  Federal  Secretary, 
Population  Planning 

Nariman  Irani 
Managing  Director 
International  (Private)  Ltd. 

Javed  Jabbar 

Chairman 

South  Asian  Media  Ass'n 

MNJ  Communications  Ltd. 

Iqbal  Jafar 
Journalist 

Shahida  Jamil 
Barrister 

M.  Ashraf  Janjua 
Deputy  Governor  (Policy) 
State  Bank  of  Pakistan 

Abban  Marker  Kabraji 
Country  Representative 
International  Union  for  the  Conservation 
of  Nature 

Mehtab  Karim 

Department  of  Community  Health  Science 
Agha  Khan  University  Hospital 
Medical  College 

Aflab  Ahmed  Khan 
Former  Secretary  of  Finance 

M.  Younus  Khan 
Former  President 
Overseas  Investors  Chamber 
of  Commerce  &  Industry 

Hamida  Khuhro 
Politician 

Mehdi  Masood 

Former  Ambassador  of  Pakistan 

Nisar  A.  Memon 
Country  General  Manager 
IBM  SEMEA 

Zubeda  Mustafa 
Senior  Assistant  Editor 
Dawn 
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Michael  Owen 

Political  &  Ixonomic  Ofl'iccr 

Consulate  (iencral  of  the  United  States 

Yasmin  Sabceh  Qa/i 
Pakistan  Voiuntarv  Health  & 
Nutrition  Ass  n 

S  Ali  Ra/a 

President 

IIk  AnKrican  Business  Council  oli'akislan 

Sherrv  Rehman 
Manai!inu  lidilor 
Iheirerald 

Najma  Sadiq 
Journalist 

SNcdShalqat  Ali  Shah 

Director 

MatKiri  Sugar  Mills  I  td 

Shaukat  Tiirin 

C'ountr.  (ieneral  Manager 

t'ilihank.  N  A 

Major  (ieneral  Ghulani  I 'mar  (Ret ) 
I'roiiranime  Coordinator 
National  Democratic  Institute 

lal.il  \V;i/;ul 

Dcp.u-tnient  of  International  Relations 

I  nuersits  of  Karachi 

/ohra  N'ousul 

Vice  C  hairpcrson 

I  luinan  Riuhis  C  ommission  ol  Pakistan 

/eha  /ubair 
C  hairpcrson 

Pakistan  Volunlar>  Health  & 
Nutrition  Ass'n 

PAKISI  \N 

IsJMmahiid 

March  :X-JO.  I9'>4 

(  oiipiTiilinc  OrgMni/ations: 

liistiuite  ot  Regional  Studies; 
I  he  Asia  I  oundatiim 

INDIVIDl'AI.MIiriNCiS 

Sh.ihn.i/  \V;i/ir  Ali 

Adv  Kor  to  the  Prime  Minister 

lor  the  Social  Sector 
Prime  Ministers  Secret;u^iat 


V  A  JafTrey 

Minister  of  Finance 

Prime  Ministers  Secretariat 

Farooq  Leghari 
President  of  Pakistan 

GROUP  MEETINGS 
Brigadier  Bashir  Ahmad 
Senior  Fellow 
Institute  of  Regional  Studies 

Nessar  Ahmed 

President 

Crescent  investment  Bank 

Major  General  Muhammad  Akbar  (Ret.) 

Director  General 

The  institute  of  Strategic  Studies 

Salamat  Ali 
Editor.  The  Muslim 

Ayaz  Amir 

Journalist  &  Former  Assistant  I^ditor 

The  Muslim 

Aslam  Azhar 

Founding  Managing  Director 

Pakistan  Television  Corp 

Sartaj  Aziz 
Secretary  General 
Pakistan  Muslim  League 

Farhatullah  Babar 

Deputy  Press  Assistant  to  the 

Prime  Minister 
Prime  Ministers  Secretariat 

Maqbool  A  Bhatty 
Foreign  Service  Academy 

William  D  Caveness 

First  Secretary  for  Cultural  A  Hairs 

The  American  Center 

United  States  Information  Service 

Penaiz  Iqbal  Cheema 

Chairman 

Department  of  international  Relations 

Quaid-i-Azam  University 

Zafar  iqbal  Cheema 

Dept  of  Defence  &  Strategic  Studies 

Quaid-i-Azam  University 
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AM  Durrani 

Ihc  Asia  loundation 

Major  (iencral  Mahmud  Ali  Durrani 

Chairman 

Pakistan  Ordnance  Factories  Board 

K  Shahid  llosain 

I  edcral  Secretary 

Ministr>  ofCulture.  Sporu  &  Tourism 

(iovcmment  of  Pakistan 

Akmal  liussain 
I  ormer  C  hairman 
Prime  Ministers  Task  Force  on 
Poverty  Alleviation 

Mushaliid  liussain 
Columnist  &  Tormer  Fiditor 
The  Muslim 

S\ed  I'aqhar  Imam 

I  ormer  Minister  otT-ducation 

( iovernment  of  Pakistan 

Attiya  lna>atullah 

President 

I  amily  Planning  Ass'n  of  Pakistan 

Suroosh  Irfani 

Senior  Research  I  eliow  &  Research 

Coordinator 
Institute  of  Strategic  Studies 

Sikander  I  layat  Jamali 
Additii>nai  Secretary 
Cabinet  Secretariat 
(io\emment  of  Pakistan 

Shafqat  Knkakhel 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
( iovernment  of  Pakistan 

Shahid  llafee/  Kardar 

Director 

Systems  (Private)  ltd. 

Ahdul  Rii/yaq  Kemai 
Member 

Pakistan  Institute  of  Development 
I  conomics 

Munir  Ahmad  Khan 

former  C  hairman 

Pakistan  Atomic  Fineruv  Commission 


Tanvir  Ahmad  Khan 

Secretary 

Ministry  of  Information  &  Broadcasting 

Government  of  Pakistan 

Wajahat  l,atif 

Commandant 

National  Police  Academy 

Lt.  Gen.  Talat  Masood  (Ret.) 

Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Production 

Khalid  Mehmood 
Resident  Fditor 
The  Nation 

John  Monjo 

Ambassador  of  the  United  States  to 

Pakistan 
United  States  Embassy 

Niaz  A.  Naik 

Chairman 

The  institute  of  Strategic  Studies 

Hanif  Ahmed  Pasha 

Applied  Economic  Research  Centre 

University  of  Karachi 

Abdul  Qayyum 

President 

Institute  of  Regional  Studies 

I  A.  Rehman 

Director 

Human  Rights  Commission  of  Pakistan 

Hasan  Sarmad 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 

Government  of  Pakistan 

Lt.  Gen.  Kamal  Matin  Uddin  (Ret.) 

Muhammad  Waseem 

Department  of  International  Relations 

Quaid-i-Azam  University 

Naseem  Zehra 
Columnist 

M  Ziauddin 
Fiditor 
The  News 
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PAKISTAN 
Lahore 
March  30.  1994 

Cuupcraling  Organizations: 

Lahore  I'nivcrsily  of  Management 
Sciences;  The  Asia  houndation 

(iROUP  MKITINGS 

Syed  Amjad  Ali 

l-ormer  Ambassador  to  ihe  United  Stales 

Wasim  A/har 
IX'an 

Lahore  University  of  Management 
Sciences 

It.  (ien  ilumayan  Bangesh 
Corp  Commander.  Lahore 

Ra/yak  Dawixid 
DiiSCON  iingineering 

M  llanif 
Research  Scientist 
Palvistan  Council  for  Scientific  & 
Industrial  Research 

Mian  Man/urul  Haq 
Manaiiing  Director 
kSU  l»umps  Co  .  Ltd. 

I'er^  e/  I  lassan 

I  lassan  &  I  lassan  Associates 

/ahiHir  Hassan 

I  .alx)re  I  niNcrsity  olManagement  Sciences 

Neelam  llussain 

Mead 

Secondar\  School 

Shahid  llussain 
Managing  Director 
Service  Industries 

M  Inasaiullah 

I  ormcr  .Ambassador  of  Pakistan 

llumaira  Iqbai 
Markctmg  Manager 
Hospital 

S\cd  Mohammad  Irian 
Managing  Director 
PI  PAC  Ltd 

Surra>a  Jabcen 

I  amiK  Planninc  Ass'n  ot  Pakistan 


Laeeq  Ahmad  Khan 

Chief  Executive  OITiccr 

Family  Planning  Ass'n  of  Pakistan 

Mansoor  Ahmad  Khan 
Former  Ambassador  of  Pakistan 

Mohammed  Ali  Khan 
Lahore  University  of  Management 
Sciences 

Nighat  Saecd  Khan 
Executive  Director 
Applied  Socio-Economic  Research 
Centre 

Shahid  Hassan  Khan 

Economic  Advisor  to  the  Prime  Minister 

Pervez  Masud 

Director  General 

Civil  Service  Academy 

Lois  Mervyn 

Director 

The  American  Center 

United  States  Information  Service 

J.  Muller 

Managing  Director 
Milkpak 

Kamil  Khan  Mumtaz 
Architect 

Khawar  Mumtaz 
Shirkat  Gah 

Irfan  Mustafha 
Pepsi 

Arif  Nizami 
Editor 
The  Nation 

Mira  Phailbus 

Principal 

Kinnaird  College  for  Women 

Zafar  Iqbal  Qureshi 
Associate  Dean 

Lahore  University  of  Management 
Sciences 

Naseem  Saigol 

Chairman 

Saigol  Group  of  Companies 

Saigols  (Private)  Ltd. 
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Mian  Altai' Salcem 
C'hicl"l!xcculivc 
ShakarganJ  Mills  Ltd. 

MA.  Salccmi 

Director 

i:n\  ironmcntal  Protection  Agency 

Salnun  Shah 

Lahore  University  of  Management 
Sciences 

Anne  W  Simon 
Political  onicer 
Consulate  of  the  United  States 

liric  D.  Tunis 

Consul  General 

Consulate  of  the  United  States 

I  ariha  /afar 
Punjab  L'niversily 
khawaja  /aheeruddin 
Architect 

SRI  l.ANKA 

Colombo 

April  1  &  April  3-1,  1994 

Cooperating  Organization: 

International  Centre  for  Lthnic  Studies 

INDIVIDUAL  m!;i:tings 

J  CM  Dhanapala 
Director  (ieneral.  Political  Affairs 
Ministry  of  foreign  Affairs 
(iovemmentofSri  Lanka 

IJern;ird  Tillekaratnc 
Secretary  of  Foreign  AITairs 
(iovemmentofSri  Lanka 

Ranil  Wickremasinge 
Prime  Minster  of  Sri  Lanka 

Dingiri  Randa  Wijctunga 
President  of  Sri  Lanka 

(iROUPMIilTINC.S 
l)\V  AbcNkwn 
President 
liar  .-\.ssn 

Charles  .Abeysekara 
Director 

Movement  for  Inter-Kacial  Justice 
&  I  quality 


KM.  Abeysinghe 

Secretary  to  the  Prime  Minister 

Indika  Alahakoon 
Project  Officer 
Sevanatha 

Kamini  Alahakoon 

Director 

Family  Rehabilitation  Centre 

Ravi  Algama 

Chairman 

Environmental  Foundation  Ltd. 

O.K.  Amaratunga 

Chairman 

Central  Environmental  Authority 

M.B.  Ariyapala 

Former  President 

All  Ceylon  Buddhist  Congress 

A.T.  Ariyaratne 

President 

Sarvodaya 

Chandra  Bandara 

Minister  of  Power  &  Energy 

Government  of  Sri  Lanka 

Anura  Bandaranaike 
Minister  of  Higher  Education 
Government  of  Sri  Lanka 

Chandrika  Bandaranaike 

Leader 

People's  Alliance 

Sirima  Bandaranaike 

Leader 

Sri  Lanka  Freedom  Party 

Bertram  Bastiampillai 
Department  of  History 
University  of  Colombo 

Sunil  Bastian 

International  Relations  Consultant 

Steven  Brittain 
General  Manager 
American  Express  International 
Banking  Corp. 

Thomas  Burke,  Jr. 
General  Service  Officer 
United  States  Embassy 
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C'handi  Chanmugam 
lixcculivc  Director 
Institute  of  Policy  Studies 

Carl  C'ockrum 
Dclcncc  Attache 
United  States  limbassy 

David  (  ohen 
Director 

United  States  Agency  lor 
International  Development 

Sirisena  Ciwray 

Minister  ol  I  lousing  &  Construction 

Kadhika  Cixtmaraswamy 

Director 

International  Center  for  Ithnic  Studies 

(ianiini  Ci^ea 

Chancellor 

Open  University  of  Sri  l.anka 

Malalhi  dc  A I  wis 
Anihroptilogist 

Scott  de  l.isi 

Counselor  lor  Political  AlTairs 

United  States  Imbassy 

Ronnie  de  Mel 

l-'ormer  Minister  oil  inance 

C  P  de  Silva 

C  e\  Ion  C  hamber  of  Commerce 

I  rank  de  Sil\a 

inspector  Cieneral  of  Police 

IIS  de  Silva 

C  hairman 

Cevlon  Chajnber  of  Commerce 

Jani  de  Silva 

Political  Science  Consultant 

l.alanathde  Silva 

Director 

Sri  I  anka  iinvironmental  Foundation 

Manik  de  Silva 

i:ditor 

The  Daily  Ncv^s 

Mervvn  de  Silva 

liditor 

Ihe  l.anka  Guardian 


Sharya  de  Soysa 
Department  of  Law 
University  of  Colombo 

Tilak  de  Zoysa 
Managing  Director 
Associated  Motorways  Ltd. 

H.B  Disanayaka 

Governor 

Central  Bank  of  Sri  Lanka 

Yogendra  Duraiswamy 

President 

Council  for  Hindu  Organizations 

Curtis  Eatman 
General  Manager 
Smart  Shirts 

Ranjen  Fernando 

President 

Wildlife  &  Nature  Protection  Society 

Sabeena  Fernando 

Consultant 

Law  &  Society  Trust 

Roger  Freeman 
Commercial  Attach^ 
United  States  Embassy 

Daya  Gamage 
Political  Specialist 
United  States  Embassy 

Mario  Gomes 
Visiting  Lecturer 
Faculty  of  Law 
University  of  Colombo 

Dennis  Grubb 

Director 

Merchant  Bank  of  Sri  Lanka 

Asoka  Gunasekara 

Secretary 

Ministry  of  Posts  &  Telecommunications 

Government  of  Sri  Lanka 

Dudley  Gunasekara 

President 

All  Ceylon  Buddhist  Congress 

AC.  Gunasinghe 

Vice  Chairman 

Ceylon  Chamber  of  Commerce 
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Ratna  Gunathilake 

Secretary 

All  Ceylon  Buddhist  Congress 

Godfry  Gunalilleke 
Hxecutive  Director 
Marga  Institute 

A.  de  Vass  Gunawardena 

Director-General 

Board  of  investment  of  Sri  Lanka 

Jegath  Gunawardena 

Law  onicer 

Environmental  Foundation  Ltd. 

Ruchi  Gunawardane 

Manager 

Coca-Cola 

L.J  K.  Ilettiaratchi 
Manager-Operations 
IBM  World  Trade  Corp. 

Siri  Hettige 

Department  of  Sociology 
University  of  Colombo 

Ariyaratne  Hewage 
Deputy  Director  Training 
Natural  Resources  &  Environmental  Policy 
Project  -  International  Resources  Group 

Mahesh  llirdaramani 
Director 
^llirdaramani  Gramens  Ltd. 

Victor  Ivan 
Managing  Editor 
Counterpoint 

Kumari  Jayawardana 
Social  Scientists  Assn 

L.S  Jayawardana 

Ceylon  Chamber  of  Commerce 

AS  Jayawardane 
Senior  Deputy  Governor 
Central  Bank  of  Sri  Lanka 

Lai  Jayawardane 
Former  Director  General 
WIDER 

Stanley  Jayawardane 

Chairman 

Securities  Exchange  Commission 


Harry  S.  Jayawardene 
Managing  Director 
Stassen  Exports  Ltd. 

Swama  Jayaweera 

Director 

Centre  for  Women's  Research 

J.R.  Jayewardene 

Former  President  of  Sri  Lanka 

Pradeep  Jeganathan 
Anthropologist 

Nanda  Kaluthanthi 

Secretary 

All  Ceylon  Buddhist  Congress 

Deshamanya  Lalith  Kotelawala 
Chairman/Managing  Director 
The  Finance  Co. 

Chandrika  B.  Kumaratunga 
Chief  Minister 
Westem  Province 

Muni  Kundanmal 

President 

National  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Raja  Kuruppa 
State  Secretary 
Ministry  of  Finance 
Government  of  Sri  Lanka 

WD.  Laxman 
Department  of  Economics 
University  of  Colombo 

Duncan  H.  Macinnes 

Director 

United  States  Information  Service 

Michael  Mack 

Chairman/Managing  Director 
Aitken  Spence  &  Co.  Ltd. 

C.  Mahendran 

Former  Ambassador  of  Sri  Lanka 

H.L.D.  Mahindapala 

Editor 

The  Observer 

Steven  R.  Mann 
Deputy  Chief  of  Mission 
United  States  Embassy 
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A  R  Mansoor 

Minister  of  Trade  &  Commerce 

Government  of  Sri  Lanka 

Steven  K  Melges 
Countr>  Manager 
American  President  Lines  Ltd. 

Niranjan  Mendis 

Director 

Dclmcge  Korsyth  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Vernon  LB.  Mendis 
International  Relations  Consultant 

MM  Mohamed 
Speaker  of  Parliament 

Pival  Parakrama 

Director 

Nature  Conservation  Group 

G  L.  Pciris 
Vice  Chancellor 
University  of  Colombo 

Ra\mond  J  Pepper 

Counselor 

United  Slates  Lmbassy 

H.LL.  Pcrcra 

President 

American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Sri  Lanka 

Kusal  Pcrera 

Lvecuiive 

Sri  l.anka  linvironmental  Journalists'  Forum 

Sasanka  Percra 
rX'panmcnt  of  Sociology 
University  ofColombo 

Kumar  Ponnambalam 

General  Secretary 

All  Ceylon  Tamil  Congress 

Lucicn  Rajakarunanayake 

President 

Free  Media  Movement 

Darmi  Ranasingham 
Anthrop<ilogist 

D  A  T  Ranasinghe 
General  Manager 
Finance  &  Administration 
C  W  Mackic  &  Co  Ltd. 


Edmund  Ranasinghe 

Editor-in-Chief 

Upali  Group  of  Newspapers 

Sinha  Ratnatunga 
Editor 
Sunday  Times 

Charitha  Ratwatte 
Managing  Director 
Janasaviya  Trust  Fund 

Nicholas  Riegg 

Economics/Commercial  Counselor 
United  States  Embassy 

Paikiasothy  Saravanamuttu 
Department  of  History  &  International 

Relations 
University  ofColombo 

J.C.  Savanadasa 
Secretary  General 
National  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Sri  Lanka 

Teresita  Schaffer 

Ambassador  of  the  United  States  to 

Sri  Lanka 
United  States  Embassy 

Rita  Sebastian 
Correspondent 
Indian  Express 

H.  Selvanathan 

Director 

Sri  Krishna  Corp  Ltd. 

MaiK)  Selvanathan 

Deputy  Chairman 

Ceylon  Chamber  of  Commerce 

R  M  B  Senanayake 
General  Manager 
Jaffcrjee  Brothers 

Iranganie  Serasinghe 

President 

Ruk  Rakaganno 

(The  Tree  Society  of  Sri  Lanka) 

Reggae  Siriwardana 
Journalist 

Susil  Siriwardene 

Former  Janasaviya  Commissioner 
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A.  Sivanesasclvam 

liditor 

Vccrakcsari 

James  W.  Spain 

lomicr  United  States  Ambassador 

T.M  R  B.  Tennekoon 

Secretary 

Ministry  of  Textile  Industries 

(Jovernmcnt  of  Sri  Lanka 

S  Thondaman 

Minister  of  Tourism  &  Rural  Industrial 

Development 
Government  of  Sri  l.anka 

Neelan  Tirucheivam 

Director 

International  Center  for  Lthnic  Studies 

Deepika  Udagama 
Human  Rights  Center 
faculty  of  Law 
University  of  Colombo 

I)  II  Uduwattage 

freasurer 

All  Ceylon  Buddhist  Congress 

P.D.  Uduwela 
Vice  President 
All  Ceylon  Buddhist  Congress 

Jayadeva  Uyangoda 
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